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m™ TOPICS OF THE DAY ™® 





THE HARD-COAL DECISION 


about the Supreme Court’s decision in the ‘‘Coal 

Trust”’ case, is: Will coal be cheaper? It may seem 
a little mystifying that President Baer and Attorney-General 
Wickersham express equal satisfaction with the opinion. In- 
deed, remarks the Philadelphia Record, ‘‘everybody claims to 
have won,” but in the chorus of felicitation ‘‘the consumer’s 
voice has not been raised.”” Mr. Wickersham believes ‘‘ that 
this decision will so completely destroy the combination which 
now controls the price of an- 
thracite coal that it must result 


W x EVERY HOUSEHOLDER wants to know 


a host of Eastern newspapers of widely differing affiliations and 
tendencies, including the New York Press, American, Tribune, 
World, Evening Mail, and Journal of Commerce; Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Brooklyn Citizen, Eagle, and Standard-Union, 
Baltimore Sun, and Jersey City Journal. 

This decision, several papers remind us, is the outcome of a 
suit brought in 1907 under the Sherman Antitrust Law against 
the six leading coal roads, ‘“‘which roads transport 77 per cent, 
of the anthracite moving from the mines, and their affiliated 

coal companies.” Judgment 





ina distinct measure of relief 
| tothe public.” But that relief 
is not evident in the almost 
unanimous testimony of coal 
dealers, trade writers,and news- 
paper financial experts that a 
perceptible drop in prices is 
not looked for and that a 
further rise is, in fact, not at 
all unlikely. Nor do most ed- 
itors seem to think that a long 
step toward breaking up the 
“Coal Trust”? has been taken 
by a decision which finds no 
general conspiracy in ‘restraint 
of trade on the part of the 
roads whose chief business is 
the carrying of coal from the 
Pennsylvania mines to market. 
The Boston Transcript does 
contend that the half loaf which 
is better than no bread was 
secured by the judgment dis- 
solving the holding concern, 
the Temple Iron Company, 
and enjoining the defendants 





JRBED BY THE DECISION. 


George F. Baer, president of the Reading and leader of the hard- 
coal operators, announces that the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the ‘‘ Coal Trust’ case is ‘‘a matter of indifference’’ to him. 


was asked for on these points, 
as summarized by the Spring- 
field Republican: 


**(1) The defendants are 
parties to a combination and 
@ conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. 

**(2) That they be enjoined 
from continuing the 65-per- 
cent. contract existing between 
the big companies and the 
independents. 

(3) That the acquisition 
by the Erie Railroad of the 
capital stock of the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western, of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, 
and the Delaware Valley & 
Kingsto& ailroad was illegal 
under the Antitrust Act. 

(4) That the acquisition 
by the Reading Company of 
the capital stock of the Jersey 
Central was also illegal. 

(5) That the acquisition 
by the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
of the capital stock of Cox 
Bros. & Co. was illegal. 

**(6) That the Temple Iron 
Company be declared in viola- 
tion of law and that the com- 








from continuing their 65-per- 

ent. contracts with the ‘‘independents.’’ These are the more 
important points, according to the Philadelphia Record, and 
the New York Evening Post thinks that ‘‘the more the decision 
is studied, the more satisfactory it will be.’”’ But disappoint- 
Ment, more or less pronounced, marks the editorial utterances of 


—_ 


bination be dissolved.” 


The lower court upheld the Government on the last point 
alone, to which the Supreme Court added the second. The other 
four were decided for the defendants. The court’s position is 
indicated by these paragraphs from the opinion read by Mr. 
Justice Lurton: 
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“The general combination alleged by the Government to 
exist between the defendant roads for total tonnage to the sea- 
board by an agreement in the nature of a pooling arrangement. 
has not been established, therefore the relief sought. by the 
Government upon the assumption of such combinations is 
denied. 

“The court finds, however, that the principal defendant did 
combine for the purpose of shutting out from the anthracite 
field the projected independent line of railroad, the New York, 
Wyoming & Western Railroad, and to accomplish this purpose it 
is found that the stock of the Temple Iron Company and of the 
Simpson & Watkins collieries was. acquired for the purpose of 
and with the inten. not of normally and lawfully developing 
trade, but of restraining interstate commerce ard competi- 
tion in transportation which would have presumably come 
about through the construction 
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Admitting that this decision is a ‘‘great relief to the rajl- 
road companies concerned,” The Wall Street Journal points 
out that ‘it would be a mistake to assume that it relieves those 
companies from all further litigation with the Government”’: 


‘First, Attorney-General Wickersham points out that the 
court leayes the door open for further suits against minor phases 
of restraint in the relations of particular companies, adding that 
he has not decided whether such suits shall be brought or not, 

“Second, the Attorney-General still has the commodities 
clause of the Hepburn Act in reserve, and for that reason it is 
not to be concluded that the Reading Company has escaped 
the necessity of some such step as the Lackawanna and the 
Lehigh Valley took in regard to the sale of their coal output. 
The two prosecutions are quite distinct in nature. That which 
the Supreme Court has just de- 





and operation of a competing 
line between the mines and 
tidewater. 

‘“*The court holds that certain 
contracts made with producers 
eovering between 20 per cent. 
and 25 per cent..of the annual 
supply of coal, known as the 65- 
per-cent. contracts, by which 
such independent producers 
bound themselves to deliver the 
output of their mines, or any 
other mines which they might 
acquire, to the railroad companies 
for 65 per cent. of the average 
market price at tidewater, were 
also void, because in violation of 
the Antitrust Act, as abnormal 
and illegal restraints upon inter- 
state commerce. ...... 

“Before these contracts there 
existed not only the power to 
compete, but actual competition. 
Such competition after the con- 
tracts was impossible. It is ob- 
vious that the law may not com- 








cided, without, as the Attorney- 
General intimates, terminating 
it, is founded upon the charge 
that the anthracite roads had en- 
tered: into. a general conspiracy 
to establish themselves in per- 
manent control of the production 
and sale of anthracite. The com- 
modities clause embodies the 
principle, as accepted by Con- 
gress, that a common carrier shall 
not be engaged in a commercial 
business in competition with its 
shippers.” 


Yet the New York Journal of 
Commerce, a ‘‘conservative or- 
gan of honest business,’ which 
has consistently opposed ‘the 
‘‘Coal Trust,” shows that pre- 
vious action under the commodi- 
ties clause only changed the form, 
not the fact of monopoly, and 
it concludes in this pessimisti¢ 








pel competition between these 
independents and the defendants, 
but it may at least remove all il- 
legal barriers resulting from illegal 
agreements—which will make such competition impracticable.” 


Copyrighted, 1912, by John T. McCutcheon. 


President Baer’s satisfaction is proof that monopoly is un- 
harmed by this decision, at least to the Philadelphia North 
American, which fairly represents the more radical press, and 
it sees further evidence, too, in the contentment of Attorney- 
yeneral Wickersham and the fact that in Wall Street, ‘‘ Reading 
stock leapt after the decision was announced.’’ Mr. Baer 
says he has ‘‘always been indifferent as to the 65-per-cent. con- 
tracts,”’ and that ‘‘as to the Temple Iron Company decision, this 
is a matter of indifference.’’ His cheerfulness, remarks one edi- 
tor, ‘‘evidently proceeds from his confidence that the producers 
of 75 per cent. of the country’s anthracite who also own 
practically all the means of transportation away from the 
mines, will be able to protect themselves from destructive 
competition.” 

The Reading, adds the Philadelphia IJnquirer, is left in 
practical ownership of its anthracite fields, worth at least 
$300,000,000, and said to contain nearly half the world’s supply 
of unmined hard coal. Some satisfaction is also exprest by cer- 
tain papers not apparently connected with the coal companies, 
but generally credited with sympathy with ‘‘big business.” 
The New York Sun, for instance, notes that the Supreme Court 
decision ‘‘brings to an end the legal attack upon the anthracite 
railway companies that has been in progress so long,’”’ and indi- 
cates that hereafter ‘‘each case for construction under the Anti- 
trust Law will be considered under the separate and peculiar 
circumstances pertaining to it and that very many existing trade 
combinations and agreements are not in restraint of trade 
at all,” 





strain: - 


THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


‘*A monopoly once established 
and ‘going’ is hard to get rid 
of so long as there is a common interest in keeping it up. This: 
coal ‘combine’ is so close and so confident in its cohesion 
that it seems to be invulnerable. What is the Government going 
to do about it? The supply of anthracite is contained within 
a limited area, and these seven railroads afford the only means. 
of getting it to its chief markets. The only real competition with 
it is that of soft coal from other districts, and so long as the rail- 
roads are allowed to hold together in carrying it, with a common 
understanding for the apportionment of traffic and maintenance 
of rates, a virtual monopoly will survive and the consumers will 
have to pay the price. Is there no help for it?” 


Others ask this question, and some attempt to answer it. 
Criminal action against the trust heads is demanded by the 
New York Press and the Baltimore Sun. The Philadelphia 
Record and New York Times are inclined to agree with the New 
York Tribune that the complete freeing of the independent 
anthracite operators, with consequent relief for the consumer, 
will come ‘‘when the Interstate Commerce Commission makes 
its investigation into anthracite freight rates and reduces them.” 
“Tf nothing in the way of law and court decision can loosen 
finally the grip of the anthracite roads on the hard coal mines of 
this country and the marketing of the coal to the people, then,” 
according to the Springfield Republican, ‘‘the ultimate outcome 
is easily seen—it will be Government ownership of the coal 
supply.” And the no less conservative Brooklyn Standard 
Union thinks that ‘‘the plight of the communities dependent 
upon anthracite” will ‘‘cause a great accession to the feeling 
in favor of the Government construction and ownership of 
railroads.” 

In the meanwhile, the man who is buying his own coal looks 
through the pages of his daily paper and finds the market experls 
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looking for a rise, rather than a fall, in coal prices. We learn 
in the New York Sun that ‘‘the one great reason why there can 
not be price-cutting of any permanent or extensive nature is the 
physical reason that the supply of anthracite is steadily de- 
ereasing, while the demand is increasing apace.’”’ And the con- 
sumer finds as little ground for hope in this discussion of the 
decision’s effect on coal prices from that authoritative source, 
The Coal Trade Journal (New York, December 18): 


“Briefly stated, we might say that the effect will be to in- 
erease the cost of fuel to the consumer by giving full play to the 
law of supply and demand and to competitive business methods. 
For a good part of the year anthracite is in strong demand, and 
the circular price at which the railroad interests dispose of their 
eoal represents a figure under rather than over what could be 
attained when competition is given full play. ...... 

“Certainly there is nothing in the future of the anthracite 
trade to indicate that competition on a downward basis con- 
fronts us. It is a difficult matter to get out a sufficient supply 
of coal to meet market requirements, and with the possibility 
of a surplus removed by mere force of physical cireumstances, 
any thought of rate wars on hard coal is much beside the point.” 





TWELVE MONTHS OF TRAIN WRECKS 


T SEEMS “APPALLING” to many editors, and looks 
| like a terrible indictment of our railroad heads for negli- 

gence, that in the year ending on June 30 last, 10,585 per- 
sons should have been killed and 169,538 injured on our steam 
railroads, an increase of 189 deaths and 19,379 injuries over the 
previous year. This they consider reason enough why the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should make railroad safety the 
feature of its annual report. Several Eastern papers take this 
oceasion for another fling at the New Haven Road, which has 
been unfortunate of late in its efforts for safety, but the fatality 
figures show that other roads have also been unlucky, or ‘‘crim- 
inally negligent,” as some believe. Perhaps in response to a 
frequently voiced demand for an automatic train stop, the 
New Haven recently advertised a reward of $10,000 for the in- 
vention of a satisfactory device. But an engineer of forty 
years’ experience writes to a New York paper that to design and 




















RUNNING A RAILROAD. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


install and test such an invention would cost at least $50,000, 
and that no inventor could get the necessary assistance from any 
tailroad to perfect his device. This engineer thinks laws should 
be passed compelling the installation of automatic stops, and 
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the maintenance by the railroads of departments for testing 
safety-devices. The Interstate Commerce Commission does not 
go quite so far in its recommendations, but it does cail on Cone 
gress for legislation requiring standard operating rules and the 
use of the block system. Interesting detailed figures with 
regard to railroad wrecks are presented in the Commission’s 

















A WALL-STREET RAILROAD. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


report. It is shown, for instance, that of a total of 8,215 derail- 
ments during the year, 1,877 were caused by defects of roadway, 
and 3,847 by defective equipment. This, we are told, shows 
an increase over the preceding year of 652 derailments due to 
bad roadway, and 1,023 due to bad equipment. 
continues: 


The report 


“‘Of the thirty-one derailraents investigated, fourteen were 
either directly or indirectly caused by bad track. . . . In one 
serious derailment an examination of the track in the vicinity 
of the accident disclosed 906 rotten ties within a distance of 147 
raillengths. -Under many of the rails there were as many as eleven 
bad ties, and under each of two rails there were twelve ties so 
badly decayed and broken as to be totally unfit for service. In 
many of these ties the spikes were so loose that they were easily 
removec by hand, the wood having no longer any holding power. 
The track in the vicinity of this accident was poorly ballasted and 
was unsafe for the passage of trains at ordinary speed. This 
derailment occurred on straight track while the train was run- 
ning about thirty miles per hour.” 


The most disquieting and perplexing feature which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission sees in the problem of accident 
prevention is ‘“‘the large proportion of train accidents caused 
by dereliction of duty by the employees involved.’ The Com- 
mission believes that railroad engineers and trainmen have the 
keenest appreciation of their responsibilities, but— 


“Of the 81 accidents investigated up to September 1, 52, or 
more than 63 per cent. of the whole number, were caused by mis- 
takes on the part of employees....... 

‘‘There is a disposition in some quarters to charge these la- 
mentable errors to failure of discipline, and to hold employees 
wholly responsible for such failure. This is a superficial view 
which ecntains no promise of effective remedy. 

‘A remarkable increase in the sp2ed and weight of trains 
within recent years, and the crowding of tracks and terminals 
caused by the movement of an enormously enlarged volume of 
traffic, have greatly increased the duties and responsibilities of 
train-service employees and multiplied the chances of error on 
their part. Notwithstanding these added duties and responsi- 
bilities which the conditions of modern railroading have imposed 
upon employees, the methods of discipline and regulations caleu- 
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lated to insure safety in train operation have remained practi- 
cally unchanged 

‘‘Conditions of safe operation are often ignored in the effort 
to bring fast trains in on time. This is a bad practise, for which 
the traveling public is largely responsible, and it should be dis- 
continued.” * 


The Commission repeats its previous recommendations for 
Congressional legislation ‘‘ requir- 
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can Express Company as saying: “‘My opinion is that the com. 
mercial interests of the country will keep on demanding jp. 
creased facilities for expressing, and that the change in the 
postal laws will have no special effect upon the express busi. 
ness.” ‘‘We are hot afraid,” declares an officer of the Adams 
Express Company, and Mr. Walter D. Hines, a prominent coup. 
sel for the companies, says that ‘‘we will not know for a long 

time” the effect of the Govern. 





ing the standardization of oper- 
ating rules and the use of the 
block system.” The New York 
Tribune has this word of counsel 
for the public: 


“The managers must be forced 
to make travel safe, but they 
must also have a chance to do it. 
On some roads at least safety 
is a matter of financial ability. 
They make little or no money at 
established rates, yet are often 
forbidden to change them. They 
can not pay higher wages and 
make expensive renewals with- 





ment’s competition. He adds: 
“It may hurt us, or it may haye 
an entirely different effect.” Tt 
will be remembered, however, 
that Mr. Hines recently protes. 
ted on behalf of the express 
companies against the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order 
reducing express rates, on the 
ground that it was not fair , 
compel the companies to reduce 
their rates on the eve of the 
inauguration of the new parcel 











out money, and nobody will lend 
in the face of their balance-sheets. 
The public needs to be reason- 
able, not only in its demands for 
speed, but in its attitude toward railway rates and earnings, if 
human life is to be made safe on American trains.”’ 





PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF THE PARCEL- 
POST 
Us SAM’S NEW YEAR'S GIFT to the people of 


the United States, the parcel-post, is being hailed by 

most of the editors as a momentous step toward break- 
ing the grip of the express companies, bridging the gulf between 
town and country, and reducing the cost of living. Others, 
more skeptical, while glad that the forty years of agitation for 
this reform have at last borne fruit, warn us not to expect too 
much from the new service in the beginning. Thus many find 
fault with the zone system of rates, some are sure that ade- 
quate facilities have not been provided, some say that until a 
c.o.d. clause is put into effect the farmer and the consumer will 
be no nearer to one another than they were before, and others dis- 
approve of the 11-pound weight limit and the special stamp 
requirement. These critics are also disappointed to note that 





First Zone. | Zone Rates. 
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A ZONE MAP WITH NEW YORK AS CENTER. 
The reader can get the zones for his own town by drawing 
corresponding circles around it. 

















PARCEL-POST ZONE RATES. 


for some distances and weights the current express rates are 
lower than the cost by parcel-post. 

Of first importance is the question of how far the new postal 
service can compete with the express companies, thereby lower- 
ing rates and protecting the public from the possible tyranny 
of a private monopoly. The answer to this question seems to 
be still somewhat obscure, since we read in the New York Times 
that ‘‘ the big express companies frankly confess that they do not 
know what effect the parcel-post will have on their business.” 
‘The same paper quotes Vice-President F, F, Flagg of the Ameri- 


post, which might materially cut 
into their business. 

As the New York Journal of 
Commerce sees it, the Government 
will ‘‘monopolize the small parcels business, probably up to five 
or six pounds, on account of its lower rates even for the more 
distant zones.’’ And as the express compazies will still have a 
monopoly of all packages above eleven pounds, ‘‘the margin of 
competition will be a narrow one, and there is no reason why 
the express companies should be much concerned about it.” 

The Postal Progress League, which opposed the zone system 
and advocated a flat rate of five cents a pound to any part of 
the country, points out that the rew Parcel-post Law shows a 
discrimination in favor of the foreigner against the citizen for 
distances of over a thousand miles from the seaboard. The 
Boston Transcript states 
the League’s contention 
as follows: 





| To SEND A | To SENDA 
| 1-LB. PKG. |10-LB. PKG, 
From Mew York | Bs | ty |e 
‘*For instance, the rate | Prel. 
from the United States 
to Europe is twelve Newark, N.J.....|30.05 
eents a pound. From Philadelphia: ....| .06 
Europe to and through Bostor +f 
the United States it is peak ne 
less than eight cents a cca ia 
pound. On the flat-rate San Francisco... .| 12 
basis Italy can send 
seven -pounds to any 
point in this country for 
thirty-nine cents, and 
eleven pounds, the max- 
imum, for seventy-nine 
cents. Our seventy-nine-cent limit only extends a thousand 
miles. Add four hundred more and the toll is a dollar 
Another four hundred and the increment is eleven cents, while to 
points over 1,800 miles distant the price charged will be $1.32 
It is argued that it is an injustice to our own people to make the 
greatest distance rate in this country larger than the flat rate t0 
the same points from Europe. Furthermore, it is suggested that 
our export rate be reduced to at least eight cents a pound.” 
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A COMPARISON OF RATES- 


Parcel-post and express charges between 
New York and a city in each of the eight 
zones established by the new law. 


In fact, the zone system seems to be the least popular feature 
of the new parcel-post with the editors. This system, they col 
plain, adds a needless complexity to the mailing of package 
and also gives mail-order houses ir the center of the country a 
advantage over those situated near the coast, by making avai 
able for them a larger territory at each rate. Not only have W 
hitherto had only one rate for each class of mail to all pattt 
of the United States, but, as the New York Evening Post points 
out, the trend of post-office policy throughout the world for three 
quarters of a century has been toward simplicity. The i 
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system ‘‘flies in the face of this tendeney.”’ ‘{‘It is not easy to 
understand why the zone system should have been adopted 
at all,’ remarks the Buffalo News, ‘‘but it is possible that under 
opposition to it from certain quarters, notably the express com- 
panies, the compromise had to be made in order to get the bill 
through.’”’ While some are taking comfort from the theory that 
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THE RIGHT POST. 
—Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


the parcel-post will benefit both the farmer and the town-dweller 
by promoting the direct sale of farm products to the consumer, 
others are worrying over the idea that it will put the country 
shop-keepers and the retail merchants in the small towns out 
of business by the great facilities it offers to the mail-order 
houses. 

In effect, they say, Uncle Sam puts his delivery-wagon at the 
service of these houses. The New York Commercial, how- 
ever, sees in the much-criticized zone system a factor that will 
limit this tendency. 

But, as the critics of the new postal service are reminded by the 
Kansas City Star, the law which inaugurates it recognizes the 
experimental nature of the reform and makes special provision 
for changes and readjustments as the need becomes evident. 
A clause gives the Postmaster-General, subject to the consent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, authority to ‘‘reform 
from time to time . . . the classification of articles mailable, 
the weight limit, the rates of postage, the zones, and other 
conditions of mailability under this act.’’ A ‘‘cash-on-delivery’’. 
arrangement, we are informed, is temporarily withheld so as not 
to complicate the problem of getting the service started. Thus 
“while the service may limp at the outset, time and experience 
will correct its imperfections,” predicts the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle, and even if all the benefits expected from it do 
not appear at once, ‘‘they will be realized later on.’’ ‘‘There 
will be no backward steps,” adds the same paper; and in this 
connection the Railroad Man’s Magazine points out that ‘‘forty- 
three foreign countries already have a parcel-post, and there is 
no record of any foreign country ever having discontinued such 
a service after having started it.” 

The New York Globe is among the papers convinced that the 
Parcel-post is ‘destined to have a profound influence on the cost 
of living,” and the Los Angeles Tribune argues that in addition 
to reducing the high cost of living to the extent of the middle- 
man’s profits it will increase production by stimulating the 
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‘‘ back-to-the-land”’ movement. 
we read: 


And in the Portland Oregonian 


‘“There can be no question that, properly managed, the parcel-- 
post can be operated more economically, at lower rates and with 
greater efficiency than the express business. It will reach every 
corner of the country, however remote, which is reached by a 
rural mail-carrier, while there are wide stretches of country 
untcuched by express. By the use of stamps it will avoid 
the complicated and costly system of accounting used 
by express companies. The Post-office Department already 
has the organization and mechanism necessary and needs 
but to expand them to handle the increased business. There 
will remain to the express companies a large volume of busi- 
ness in carrying parcels exceeding the postal limit of weight 
and size, and in earrying goods in bulk, as well as their banking 
and money-order business. There will be cases where they can 
continue to carry parcels weighing eleven pounds or less in com- 
petition with the parcel-post. The express companies will not 
be driven out of business—not yet—altho it is probable that the 
weight limit of the pareel-post will gradually be increased until 
it approaches that of Germany, 110 pounds, or of Belgium, 132 
pounds, =... 2° .ie:< 

“The parcel-post is a step even greater in importance than the 
postal savings-bank in making the postal service a real servant 
of the people, enabling them to do their business with the greatest 
economy and ease. It is a long stride in nationai cooperation.” 


The new system means simply the extension of the present 
fourth class of mail matter to permit the mailing of parcels 
weighing as much as eleven pounds (instead of being limited to 
four pounds, as at present), and the substitution of a sliding 
seale of rates according to distances for the flat rate of ‘‘one cent 
an ounce or fraction thereof.”’ Packages mailed must not be 
greater in size than seventy-two inches in length and girth com- 
bined, and must carry special parcel-post stamps. They will be 
mailable ‘‘only at post-offices, branch offices, lettered and local- 
named stations, and such numbered stations as may be desig- 
nated by the postmaster.’’ Articles which may not be sent by 
parcel-post include intoxicating liquors of all kinds; poisons; 

















THE DoGc—‘I do wonder if that’s the postman!” 
—Coultaus in the New York Herald. 


poisonous animals, insects, or reptiles; explosives of every kind; 
inflammable articles, including matches; infernal machines, pis- 
tols, or revolvers; disease germs; any obscene, defamatory, or 
scurrilous matter now prohibited by law; live or dead animals, or 
birds or live poultry; raw hides or pelts; or anything having a 
bad odor. Books and printed matter, which belong in the 


third class, will not be carried at parcel-post rates. 











THE 


WHITELAW REID 


ORE THAN A TOUCH of romance anpears in 
‘‘the upward stride of a poor boy, born ins cbscure 


town in Ohio, to the highest position if American 
journalism, to posts of the most intimate confidence in the coun- 
cils of the country, and finally to the most coveted position in 
So the New York Herald 
thinks, and several other newspapers agree with the New York 
Evening Mail, which declares that to-day the thing about White- 
law Reid which most interests 


the American diplomatic service.” 
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figure still actively at work is Henry Watterson. The others 
have departed—Greeley and Henry J. Raymond, Samuel Bowles 
and Joseph Medill, George William Curtis and Charles A. Dana. 
They, in a large measure, were the embodiment of their own 
papers, and people read their editorial columns to find out what 
their individual views were. This editorial prominence has syb. 
stantially disappeared. Whitelaw Reid represented that con. 
ception of the editorial idea to a certain degree, just as the late 
Joseph Pulitzer did.” 


Credit is given to Mr. Reid by the New York Evening Post for 
a part in the striking rise of independent journalism in this 
country since the Civil War, 





the people of this country is the 
way “his whole life ran parallel 
with American achievement in 
a great period, and exemplified 
American endeavor.” Mr. Reid 
was known to the world at large 
chiefly as the American Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, and, 
in the words of his immediate 
predecessor, as ‘‘ by far the 
most experienced diplomatist 
in our service.” Without some 
of the brilliant qualities of 
such Ambassadors as Choate, 
Hay, Lowell, Adams, Everett, 
and Irving, Mr. Reid appeared 
to the British public as their 
peer. In a leading article the 
London Times says: 


‘Mr. Reid has stood the test, 
which is the final test for an 
Ambassador—the judgment of 
the country to which he is sent. 
He has abundantly upheld the 
great traditions of the post 
which, we are pleased to think, 
Americans regard as the blue 
ribbon of their diplomatic ser- 
vice and which a long array 
of statesmen, eminent for their 
abilities, renowned for their 
literary gifts, and distinguished 
for their social charm, have 
rendered illustrious.” 


No less grateful to American 
ears are the words used by the 
Prime Minister of England in 
proposing in the House of Com- 








WHITELAW REID. 
Born a poor boy in rural Ohio, he died, at the age of 75, laden time is condensed from The 


with wealth and honors. Great Britain gave him astate funeral in 
Westminster Abbey, and is sending his body home in a cruiser. 


but the Springfield Republican 
is somewhat less eulogistie of 
Mr. Reid’s journalistic career, 
The Republican does not deny 
Mr. Reid’s ‘‘marked ability, 
resource, and technique” as a 
journalist, but it declares that 
under him The Tribune “‘be- 
eame like other papers and 
ceased to represent a flaming 
evangel.’’ He had none of “the 
leadership which Greeley ex- 
hibited,” but stood by his party 
and the established order. 
This service, adds The Re- 
publican, ‘‘was temperament- 
ally agreeable to Mr. Reid 
and brought him such honors 
as he enjoyed.” 

The Tribune, to which White- 
law Reid came in 1868, and of 
which he acquired control in 
1872, testifies in its editorial 
columns ‘‘to the breadth of his 
character, to the range of his 
gifts,”’ to the inspiration needed 
“to make this paper what itis.” 
Looking at his life in its largest 
aspect, it calls him ‘‘a diplomat 
of peace,”’ in both his editorial 
and ambassadorial labors. The 
following brief account of the 
chief events of Mr. Reid’s life- 


Tribune's sketch: 








mons that a British warship 

“convey the body of the late Ambassador to his native land.” 
“Mr. Whitelaw Reid,” said Premier Asquith, ‘brought to the 
discharge of the manifold and exacting duties of his office the 
gathered experience of a veteran in public affairs, the endow- 
ments of a mind of the highest culture, social gifts of the most 
genial and generous kind, keen sympathy with all the many 
sides of our British life, a mind always open and receptive, and 
the warmest of hearts.” 

Conspicuous as were the diplomatic posts held by Whitelaw 
Reid, for he was Minister to France and member of the com- 
mission which negotiatec. the peace treaty between the United 
States and Spain befor: eccepting the British ambassadorship, 
many nevertheless agree with the Brooklyn Standard-Union 
that he ‘‘will be longer and better remembered as a journalist 
His death, notes the New York World, 
‘leaves in American journalism few conspicuous men whose 
experience spans, as did his, all the troubled years since the anti- 
slavery agitation.” Indeed, remarks The Wall Street Journal: 


than as a diplomat.” 


‘““Of all that generation of personal forces, the one conspicuous 


Whitelaw Reid was born in 
Xenia, Ohio, October 27, 1837, 
and was graduated from Miami University in 1856. He taught 
school for one year, then purchased the Xenia News and edited it 
for three years. After supporting Lincoln in the campaign of 1860, 
he went to Columbus as a free-lance legislative correspondent. 
When the war opened he went to the front as war correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Gazette, but in 1862 went to Washington where 
he was employed as librarian of the House of Representatives and 
secretary to the military committee of the House. 

In 1868 he became the chief editorial writer of the New York 
Tribune under Horace Greeley, and in 1869 became its managing 
editor. In the 1872 campaign The Tribune, under his direction, 
supported Mr. Greeley for the Presidency. In 1872, after the death 
of Mr. Greeley, Mr. Reid acquired control of The Tribune and in 
the following years devoted himself to it, declining several diplo- 
matic positions. 

From 1889 to 1892 Mr. Reid was Minister to France, returning 0 
this country to become the unsuccessful candidate for Vice-Prest 
dent with Benjamin Harrison. In 1897 he was special Ambassador 
of the United States to the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 
At the close of the Spanish War he was one of the five United 
States commissioners who helped to negotiate the Treaty of Paris, 
and to his influence is commonly attributed our taking over the 
Philippine Islands from Spain. In 1892 he was special Am- 
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bassador at the coronation of King Edward VII. 
was appointed Ambassador to Great Britain; 
retained until his death on December 15. 


In 1905 he 
this post he 





MR. MORGAN'S DENIAL OF A MONEY 
TRUST 


af LL THE MONEY in Christendom and all the banks in 
a Christendom could not control money; there could 
be no Money Trust,’’ declared J. Pierpont Morgan, 

testifying in Washington last 


THE LITERARY 
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name the directors of the Southern Railway, the following 
dialog occurred: 


““Q. Don’t you feel that in a sense, when it comes to issuing 
securitie, ,of that company and fixing the prices on which they 
are to bei sued, you are in a sense dealing with yourselves? 

As ao Mot: think sof:<).) se... 

*Q. Do you not think it would be entirely feasible that 
securities of such corporations should be openly marketed and 
sold by competition, just as securities of the United States 
Government and State and city governments are sold? 

‘*A. I do not. 

“Q. Do you not think there should be some competition 

between the banking houses or 





week before the Pujo Money 
Trust Investigating Commit- 
tee. Since to the popular mind 
Mr. Morgan and the ‘‘ Money 
Trust” are practically synony- 
mous, it may be assumed that 
nobody could speak with 
greater authority on this point. 
Yet we find some of the very 
papers which devote pages to 
reporting his emphatic testi- 
mony confessing in their edito- 
rial columns that they are still 
unconvinced that the Money 
Trustisa myth. Others, again, 
like the New York Tribune, 
are inclined to accept Mr. Mor- 
gan’s assurance and to dismiss 
the idea of a Money Trust as 
inherently absurd. The star 
witness informed the commit- 
tee that if he wields any great 
power in the world of business 
he does not know it and does 
not feel it; that he sees no 
menace in the system of inter- 
locking directorates, and that 
“voting trusts,’’ as a rule, re- 
sult in good. He repudiates 
the idea that his control of 
directors in a number of the 
New York City banks give 
him control over these banks. 
His direct reference to the 
Money Trust is quoted as fol- 
lows by the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce: : 


By courtesy of the New York ‘‘Tribune.”’ 





“T would rather have com- 





THE EDITORS OF THE TRIBUNE. 


Horace Greeley, who founded the New York Tribune in 1841, 
associated Whitelaw Reid with himself in 1868. After the death of Mr. 
Greeley in 1872 ‘‘the young man in the tall tower,’’ as Mr. Reid 
was then called, became editor and chief proprietor of The Tribune 
and directed its policies for the remainder of his life. 


between the original purchaser 
and the company? 

**A. No, I should think not. 

**Q. Do you think it is for 
the best interests of the com- 
pany that it should have only 
one purchaser available? 

‘*A. I think so.” 


And again: 


**Q. Do you not realize that 
these voting trusts, putting into 
the hands of one or a few men 
these great systems, tends to- 
ward enormous concentration 
and control? 

“*A. No, sir. 

“Q. Do you not think if, for 
instance, you are the voting 
trustee of all the systems of 
railroads in the United States 
it concentrates a great deal of 
control in you? 

“A, No, sir, it would not. 
That can not be.” 


_Mr. Morgan denied that he 
and Mr. Baker dominate the 
anthracite roads, and immedi- 
ately afterward qualified his 
denial by saying: ‘‘I do not 
think we do; at least, if we 
do, I do not know it.’’ This 
led to the following remarkable 
interchange: 

““Q. Your power in any di- 
rection is entirely unconscious 
to you, is it not? 

“A. It is, sir, if that is the 
case. 

*Q. You do not think you 
have any power in any depart- 
ment of industry in _ this 
country, do you? 

‘*A, I do not. 








bination than competition. I 

like a little competition, but I like combination better. I would 
like to say something right here that I may not have a chance 
to say again; without control you can not do a thing. Control 
is the important thing. Now, you speak of a Money Trust; no 
man can get control of all the money. The question of control 
1s personal as to money and credit. All the money in Chris- 
tendom and all the banks in Christendom could not control 
money. There could be no Money Trust.” 


Even if a man did have the power to sway credit, Mr. Morgan 
went on to say, he would lose that power the moment he abused it. 

The fear felt by his critics that the concentration of financial 
control may be a danger is seemingly not shared by Mr. Morgan. 
In fact, his answers to questions on this point show a state of 
mind miles away from that of well-known political leaders like 
Mr. LaFollette or Mr. Bryan. For example, after the witness 
had stated in answer to one of Mr. Untermyer’s questions, 
that he and George F. Baker, as a majority of the voting trustees, 


“*Q. Not the slightest? 
““A. Not the slightest. 
**Q. And you are not looking for any? 
‘A. I am not seeking it either. 
‘**Q. This consolidation and amalgamation of systems and 
industries and banks does not look to any concentrations, does it? 
A ONO SCI 


Asked whether he believed in buying up competing railroads, 
he replied that the question was general, and that 
each case by itself.”’ 


‘‘we take 
This followed: 


‘‘Q. You were concerned, were you not, in the efforts to 
destroy competition between the Great Northern and the North- 
ern Pacific through the organization of the Northern Securities 
Company? 

‘*A. I put them together. 

‘*Q. You mean so as to do away with the then existing come 
petition between the two lines? 

‘*A. I suppose that was it. 

**Q. Do you think that is justifiable? 

‘*A. It depends upon each particular case by itself. 






















THE PROBE. 
—Paul in the Jersey City Journal. 
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HIS BURDEN. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


THE DECEITFULNESS OF RICHES. 


“Q. Take that particular case. What would be your justifica- 
tion for destroying that competition? 
“*A. I do not know.” 


The New York Sun is imprest by the fact that in Mr. Morgan’s 
‘highly competent judgment’ the monopoly and _ selfish 
‘domination of the money market is not a human possibility. 
‘This paper goes on to say: 

‘His frank and sometimes surprized answers to inquiries by 
the counsel which seemed to imply an illegitimate use of the 
aecident of ‘interlocking directorates’ or a sinister system of 
supercontrol over funds nominally managed by fiduciary 
institutions ought to do a great deal to dissipate the popular 
misconceptions on this subject which are being so sedulously 
fostered for political or personal reasons.” 


Many papers, on the other hand, share the opinion of the 
New York World that Mr. Morgan’s testimony does not alter 
the aspect of the facts concerning interlocking directorates 
laid before the committee by Mr. Scudder, a financial expert. 
According to Mr. Seudder’s figures and charts, eighteen financial 
institutions in New York, Chicago, and Boston, by means of 
interlocking directorates, have a voice in the management 
of 134 corporations with an aggregate capital of $25,325,000,000. 
What have been referred to as the ‘‘big five’? among these 
eighteen—Morgan & Co., First National Bank, National City 
Bank, Guaranty Trust Company, and Bankers’ Trust Company 
—are eredited with 341 directors in 112 corporations having 
aggregate resources of $22,245,000,000. These directorships 
are in banks, trust companies, insurance companies, railroads, 


public utility corporations, and producing and trading cor- 
porations. At the center of these ramifications, it seems, is a 
group of 180 men. The World, after pointing out that Mr. 
Scudder’s figures have not been challenged, asks: ‘If these 
180 men do not constitute a Money Trust, what is a money 
trust?’’ 

It is often said that a money trust, if it existed, would have 
the power to induce a panic. In this connection it is interesting 
to read the following passage from President-elect Woodrow 
Wilson’s recent speech at the annual banquet of the Southern 
Society: 


“They say the new Administration may disturb business, 
but it will not disturb business except as it disturbs the minds 
of business men. A panic is astate of mind. There is as 
much wealth in the country on the day after a panic as there 
was on the day before it. But the people have become 
excited and have called their loans. That is a natural panic. 

“But there are unnatural panics. And sometimes panics 
occur because certain gentlemen want to create the impression 
that the wrong thing is going to be done. I have heard that 
certain men can create such panics. In my ignorance of Wall 
Street I do not know about this. But I do know that the 
machinery is in existence for the creation of such panics. But 
I am not afraid of them. I do not believe there is any man 
living who dares to use that machinery to create such a panic. 
And if any one attempts it I promise you that I will build the 
gibbet for him as high as Haman’s. But that is only figuratively 
speaking. What I will do will be to direct the attention of the 
people to him, and I think that they will manage to cut him 
to the quick. With their eyes open, the people are not going to 
let any man do such a thing.’? 





TOPICS 


Most of them are merely editions de looks.—Boston Transcript. 
EVERY little merger has a dissolution all its own.— Wall Street Journal. 


WHAT a pension-list those Balkan Allies are going to have!—Columbia 


State. 


Wuat is wanted in the egg market is some means of taking the age out 


of storage.—New York World. 


+ It cost “Uncle Joe’’ Cannon $3,012 to be fired, but the shot was heard 


all over the country.— Wall Street Journal. 


Ir the Turks refuse to meet the Greeks in London, they seem unable to 


escape their company in Epirus.—New York Sun. 
A HEAD-LINE announces ‘*‘ Tremor in South Carolina.’ 
das evider ily set foot on his native soil again.—New York Evening Post. 


IN BRIEF 





Governor Blease 





TRULY a hard coal situation.—Boston Transcript. 

“TURKEY will reform.’’ What, again?—Boston Transcript. 

THE words “wool’’ and “fleece’’ have come to be synonyms undet 
Schedule K.—Charleston News and Courier. 

THE suffragette who threw her shoe at the judge certainly is for the 
Cause with her whole sole.—New York American. 

Peruaps Mr. Carnegie swears off his taxes on the ground that he’s a2 
eleemosynary institution.—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 

ALTHOUGH one can’t approve of the language of Governor Bleasé it 
would be interesting tc hear him put up stove-pipe.—Detroit News. 

COLONEL ROOSEVELT says it costs him $10 a day for postage. He must 
be writing letters explaining how it all happened.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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Photographs copyrighted by the International News Service. 











TWO AMERICAN HEROES OF THE TURKISH CHOLERA CAMP. 
Major Ford, U.S.A., and Mr. Philip, First Secretary of the American Embassy, fighting the enemy that knows no armistice. 














TURKEY'S ALARM AT PEACE DEMANDS 


tian Government, seems to be trembling at the prospect 

of a hostile Peace Commission gathered in London. Will 
anything be left us in Europe, Asia, or Africa? is asked by the 
Turkish press. The Balkan States, complains the Jkdam, the 
leading organ of Constantinople, demand the surrender of 
Tchataldja, Adrianople, Janina, and Scutari. Only Constanti- 
nople is left to Turkey. It is a conspiracy, declares this paper, 
and it says indignantly of the harsh conditions of peace: 


‘| SUBLIME PORTE, as it was styled by the Vene- 


“The whole movement shows that these conditions were 
known to the Powers before they were presented to us. That 
nothing was said concerning the offer to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment of such conditions as these certainly merits most careful 
consideration. It seems to me, also, as I find it exprest in some 
Budapest papers that I have read to-day that after this nothing 
is left us in Europe. 

“The time is not remote when the word will be spoken by 
each of those great Powers concerning our territory in Asia and 
Africa also. The effort to make us accept the above-mentioned 
conditions relating to European Turkey is not a good sign.” 


There will result from.this Peace Commission, we are assured, 
merely a greedy division of the spoil among the Balkan king- 
doms, with their ten millions of people, and the “disinterested” 
outside Powers. Friendless Turkey is to be gobbled up, accord- 
ing to these words of the I[kdam: 


“Tf, as the results of peace, not sinks these ten million Balkan- 
ites are to reap advantage, but every other state is to gain 
something from the calamity which has fallen upon us, noth- 
ing will remain of the Ottoman Empire either in Europe or in 
Asia or in Africa. From this it becomes evident that the Otto- 
man State has no friend left in Europe.”’ 


Somebody told the Jkdam editor that these losses would 
Prove like the loss of Alsace and Lorraine to France, and would 
Spur on Turkey to take the path of progress as France had been 






stimulated to copy progressive Germany. But the Turkish 
editor solemnly shakes his head and declares that the forfeited 
domain was not so vital to France as the Balkans are to Turkey. 
The loss of the Balkans is a prelude, we are told, to the dissolu- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. Besides this, how will Constan- 
tinople stand the peril of a Balkan navy? ' 


“If Constantinople and its environs alone are left to us, we 
can no longer defend them. What remains will in a few years 
slip out of our hands. ...... 

“After this Bulgaria and Servia will possess navies. Greece 
will strengthen and increase her navy, and the Ottoman State 
will not only be unable to defend Constantinople and its en- 
virons, but it will be impossible to defend the coast of Anatolia 
on the Mediterranean and the Black seas. We must hereafter 
have a navy equal to that of France in order to be able to de- 
fend our coast lines against two rivals. Is this possible?”’ 


He then proceeds to show that peace founded upon such 
a basis as the abolition of the Turkish Empire in Europe is likely 
to prove pretty risky to the permanence of weak thrones like 
those of Ferdinand and Peter, whose dynasties can only survive 
by alliance with Turkey. Let us forget our hostilities, urges 
the Ikdam, unite, and stand as a phalanx against the greed of 
European chancelleries: 


‘“Will the Powers that support the Balkan States do so for 
a mere song? When some millions more are added to the pop- 
ulation of those States, great rivalries will emerge and troubles 
arise. Very soon Europe’ is again in confusion. Therefore I 
give to Bulgaria and her allies the advice they gave to the 
Ottoman States, ‘Let us settle terms of peace between our- 
selves.’ I say, ‘Don’t leave the Ottoman State waiting in de- 
pendence on other people’s intervention. Consider Stamboul 
impartially. For the security of your own future you ean find 
no Power, no neighbor, that can serve your needs better than 
the Ottoman State. Therefore I recommend that you drop 
enmity and lay the foundation for a permanent alliance with 
the Ottoman State.’ Let the Balkan States once consider, if 
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“ strong and friendly states exist in Asia, in Asiatic Turkey, what 
will be the political influence and the economic advantages re- 
sulting to those States themselves. I ask the special attention 
of Bulgarian statesmen. My object is to show that inconsid- 
erate action that will needlessly endanger the Ottoman State 
is no+ an intelligent and logical course to pursue.’’—T'ranslation 
made for THE Literary DiGEst. 





GENERAL VON GOLTZ’S DEFENSE 


O MAN connected with the Balkan War has been more 
N abused, pilloried, and called to account for the defeat 

of the Turks than the accomplished‘ German soldier, 
General von Goltz. He it was who reorganized the Turkish 
Army,. he it was who armed the artillery with Krupp. guns, 
he it was who provided the German rifles to the infantry of the 
Sultan. The result has now become a matter of history. The 
Turks have been defeated and crusht from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea, so, ask his critics, who but this German doctor of armies 
is to blame? The cartoonists have found in 
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army without some 
actual experience in the 
field. Now this must 
be looked upon as the 
cause of the 


primary 
Turkish defeats. Even 
in the Corps d’Elite 





four-fifths of the men 
were absolutely destitute 
of military training. This 
state of things could not 
be changed in a moment. 
The criticism of the press 
has spoken of the rot, 
decay, inactivity, and 
stupidity of the Army 
organization, but this is 
absurd. It was not be- 
cause the Army was de- 
generate. It was simply 
that the young soldiers 
of the Turkish Army 
were discouraged by the 

bad weather, the bad roads, and the slow 











KING FERDINAND (to his Ber‘in Minister) 
—‘ Well, what success have you had in 
Germany?” 

“TI conveyed your warm thanks to von 
Goltz for the Turkish defeats."’ 

—Pasquino (Turin). 





him a magnificent subject for obloquy and 
ridicule, while the French journals of the 
highest character exultingly declare that the 
system of von Moltke, as represented by von 
Goltz, has been a failure in contrast to the 
success of the French methods as illustrated 
in the repeated triumphs of the Bulgarians 
and Servian forces, which had been trained 
under the French system. 

But General von Goltz has undertaken to 
vindicate himself and to explain that the 
Turkish Army was under his training for 
only three years. ‘‘Such a short time was 
quite insufficient to equip ¢n army for the 
field; even if the preparation had gone on 
without the least interruption.’”’ He pro- 
ceeds to show that he was not accountable 








means of mobilization.” 


The General goes into details with regard! 
to the arrangement of the troops in the 
various military positions which they occu- 
pied in Thrace and Macedonia. He says 
that the original plan of the campaign, which 
he himself is supposed to have directed, was 
suddenly changed for reasons with which he 
was not acquainted. As he writes: 


‘*What the reasons were for the change 
of plan, whether an exaggerated opinion of 
the Turkish forces or an under-estimation of 
the forees of the enemy, or the need and 
desire for an instantaneous success, or lastly, 
what is quite possible, diplomatic influences, 
—remains as yet a secret to me and to the 
world. We must conclude that the funda- 
mental error of trying to achieve great 
things with inadequate forces was fatal. It 








for the fact that the Army was composed of 
the wrong men. To quote his words in the 


Neue Freie Presse (Vienna): ALLIES—‘‘ No; 


answer from Turkey, 


“The Turkish Army which was placed in "Ted us.” 


the field against the Balkan States was but 
an army of raw recruits which could not be made into a real 
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A NEW JOB FOR MOHAMMED. 


It’s now time for him to take the Crescent back to Asia. 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


Krupre AGENT—“ Have you decided to 
give us an order?”’ 


we are waiting for an 


is true that the secret of victory lies in 
taking the offensive, but the beginning must 
be regulated by circumstances.” 

to whom you re- 
—Rire (Paris). 


Among the minor causes of the Turkish 
disasters von Goltz enumerates the natural 
political differences among the officers which split them in 
two separate parties, whose reconciliation would have taken 
years. Then there were the ‘‘shake-ups” or regrading opera- 
tions in the Army, due to a system of favoritism which, in 
many instances, deprived the Army of officers of the greatest 
ability. Another weakness resulted from a lack of military 
education among the lower officers, which prevented them 
from understanding the disposition and work of a general 
staff. General von Goltz thinks that the long domestic turmoil, 
which had tormented the minds of the Turkish people, created the 
desire for rest and peace and caused a decay of military ardor. 

The long, deceptive hopes of peace which had been raised by 
the negetiations for a treaty between Turkey and Italy also 
weakened the military forces of Turkey and led the Turkish 

Jovernment, three weeks before the war broke out, to dismiss 
from the colors a whole contingent of actual service troops as 
well as the mobilized redif, or reserve division, which had been 
kept under arms on the idea that its service would be required 
to repulse a possible Italian landing. 

We can not help being struck by the dignity with which the 
General passes over all the charges of incompetency that have 
been made against him, but modestly states as a balance 
the real evils of the Turkish military system with which he had 
been brought in contact during his three years of service in pre 
paring the Sultan’s Army for the field —Translation made for 
Tue Literary DiceEst. 
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A CONSTANTINOPLE CONSPIRACY 
N' USE to have brave armies in the field, unless you 


have wise counsels at home,’’ ran the sturdy Roman 

proverb. The Turks appear to have neither. At the 
very moment their generals are being put to defeat, their cities 
captured, their outposts stormed, the party of ‘‘ Union and Prog- 
ress” at Constantinople are accused of plotting at strengthening 
their position by assassination and even revolution. <A straw 
may show which way a single gust of wind blows, altho it may 
not have exactly the steady veracity of a weathercock, and our 
quotations from the Armenian press can only give us, perhaps, 
a vivid idea of the reign of rumor and terrifying suspicions that 
afflicts the public mind in Stamboul. The incident to which we 
refer is thus spoken of by the Puzantion (Constantinople), the 
leading organ of the Armenian population, in ‘‘A Government 
Statement,’’ concerning what is styled ‘‘The Great Plot’’: 


“Tt is impossible to read without horror the Government’s 
declaration in reference to the plot organized by the Union 
and Progress party. What a danger we have been exposed to 
while asleep! The military authorities state that they have 
proofs in their hands to the effect that the Union and Progress 
party had taken secret measures to bring about a forced change 
in the administrative régime, by throwing bombs at His Majesty, 
the Sultan, at the Minister of War and other Ministers, and by 
bringing about mutiny in the very Army which at this moment 
is fighting against a foreign enemy. They have tried to seduce 
the soldiers by accusing the present Government of having 
sold the country and by alleging that it is not worth while to 
sacrifice their lives on account of such a Government.” 


The peopte, says this organ, have long been afraid of the 
machinations of a political organization which profest to be aim- 
ing at a sound constitutional policy, which it is now attempting 
to change into despotic absolutism. To quote further: 

“The intention of the Union and Progress party, even from a 
revolutionary point of view, is to be condemned. They are found 
guilty of trying to found their rule on the ruins of their country. 
They would undertake to usurp the place of a Government de- 
feated in war, even tho that would mean the transference of the 
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center of power to Konia or Broussa. It appears that the pub- 
lic had some faint idea of these events and have lately grown 
afraid of disorder in Constantinople, and this fear in turn affected 
the foreigners and caused the arrival of foreign warships. 

‘“‘If the Union and Progress party were really constitutional, 
they would feel obliged to await the result of the war and then 
to conduct their campaign against the cabinet of Kiamil Pasha 
in a lawful manner. We hope that the cabinet of Kiamil Pasha 
feels its heavy responsibility, not only in protecting the country 
against the foreign enemy, but at the same time in taking care 
not to bring absolutism to the country, as happened after our 
defeat in the war with Russia in 1878.”—Translation made for 
THe Literary DiGEst. 





WHY OUR FARMERS SEEK CANADA 
Te “AMERICAN INVASION ” of Canada about which 


from time to time ‘‘some one raises voice to heaven” 
is a meaningless phrase, says Agnes C. Laut in the 
Toronto Saturday Night. This writer is credited with being 
the most brilliant woman journalist in the Dominion. The 
railroad magnate, Lord Strathcona, styles her ‘‘a woman not 
only with ideas, but also with power to speak them,”’ and she 
writes impatiently of those who talk as if the days had returned 
when ‘‘60,000 American soldiers tramped the Canadian border 
(in 1812) openly bent on conquest and invasion.” She believes 
that Champ Clark and his followers think that this invasion 
means ‘‘the depleting of the Western Middle States” and the 
disappointment of the invaders, ‘‘who come back again (to the 
United States) in a year or two ruined, wiser, and sadder men.” 
This Canadian journalist has been asked at Washington ‘‘to 
write an account of the American families who fail to make good 
in the Canadian Northwest.’’ But she has been unable so far 
to discover any such failures. She outlines in the following terms 
the general experience of the American immigrant in the 
Dominion: 
“The average Middle West American sells his farm in Iowa, 
or Nebraska, or Wisconsin for from $75 to $150 an acre. Then 
he comes to Canad» and homesteads a quarter section for each 


























They helped him up—the fact is 
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plain 
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but will they help him down again ? 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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adult male of the family. His eapital gives him facilities for 
machinery, fencing, and building; and if he sells at all, it is 
usually to an Englishman, at from $25 to $50 an acre—giving 
back his original capital intact and multiplied by from ten to 
fifty. That man doesn’t go back tourist or prairie schooner. 
If he goes back at all, he goes back Pullman, to act as an agent 
to bring more settlers. I know two brothers in a settlement of 
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“These English howlers about ‘the American invasion’ seem 
ignorant of the fact that English settlers never have been and 
never will be pioneers. The pathfinder, the trail-maker, the 
chopper, the axman, the shovel stiff must always break the way, 
and this the American settler, who is a born pioneer, does, 
Kootenay, Klondike, Cobalt, the hinterlands of Peace River, 
of Athabasea, of North Saskatchewan, of the Upper Thompson 

and Nechaco in British Columbia have all been 





discovered, explored, exploited by the American 





SCUTARI, WHICH DEFIED MONTENEGRO. 
It lies among fortified hills which the Montenegrins could not take. 








They hope the 
Peace Conference will give them what they could not win by force. 


and Canadian pioneer first. Then the English 
settler comes as colonist or capitalist to stay, 
The American pioneer glories in going ahead pen- 
niless to match his wits against fate, risks his 
years and his health on a chance of making $10,- 
000 out of nothing. The Canadian settler goes 
in only when he is sure he can make $2 out of $1; 
but the Englishmen, like a wary trout on the bite, 
will only come in when he sure of a percentage 
interest on investment. 

‘*Despite the loud outery about ‘American in- 
vasion,’ you may set it down as a fact that, if there: 
were not 800,000 Americans frontiering it and 
pioneering it, there would not be 800,000 British 
settlers coming in behind them as permanent, 
plodding. long-staying.colonists.”’ 


The real undesirables who seek a living in Can- 
ada are the off-scourings of the English leisured 
class who have lived at home on the outskirts of 
aristocratic circles and wish to share on nothing 
a year the life described in his memoirs by Lord 
Rossmore—an Irish peer with acres.of farmland 
and a comfortable rent-roll. Of such immigrants: 








Alberta, whose success with 640 acres has practically led to the 
eoming of 9,650 people from their home State. ‘Even if we don’t 
invest one dime,’ said an Iowa German to me, ‘and have to job 
round to earn the money to put up our first shack and fences, 
at the end of the homesteading we ean sell for at least $20 
an acre; and if you will tell me an easier way for a young single 
man to save and clear $3,200 in three years, I would like to 
know it. Why, when I tell the boys back home that we ean get 
such land for nothing, they will hardly believe it. It’s so dead 
easy that it is too dead easy. Some of us are so sure of our 
$3,000 at the end of homesteading that we plaster a mortgage 
on our land for living expenses, when we should be hustling out 
in the railway construction camps or going into the lumber 
eamps for the winter. Why, I have earned $3 a day ever since 
I struck the country, just drilling wells for settlers; and if I 
could not do that, I could get $2.50 a day in the lumber camps, 
or $3.50 to $4.50 a day teaming on railway construction.’ ”’ 


The American complaint about the failure of the farmer from 
Nebraska or Wisconsin is sufficiently answered, says Miss Laut, 
by the above instance of success. But how is this inroad of 
Yankees .taken by Englishmen? She replies to this question 
in very decided terms: 


‘“When the Englishman uses the term ‘American invasion,’ 
it usually implies dire damage to the Empire; subversion of 
monarchy; pestiferous democratic poison, as The Saturday 
Review would say; ‘Canada becoming an adjunct of the United 
States,’ as the astute (?) Mr. Taft put it; and we are told that 
to counteract the.influence of Americans, we must pour in British 
settlers fast as the sluiced cubic inches of an irrigation ditch. 
These fears are all long-range. No man but Taft down in Wash- 
ington, or the Saturday Review editor over in London, could 
cherish such pure bogies. ...... 

‘**Rather than criticize ‘the American invasion,’ the English 
long-range critic should really commend it; for it is paving the 
way for English development, which is following fast as the 
United States schemes are put on an investment basis. There 
need be no fear of ‘Americanizing’ as long as the pure Cana- 
dian spirit is rampant as at present.” 


This keen Canadian writer then comes to the main point of 
fier article. Englishmen are not pioneers, but investors. The 


American buys to sell after he has improved a piece of preperty. 
The Englishman buys such property for the sake of the interest 
Thus we read: 


he receives on his money. 





Miss Laut writes: 


‘‘Then there is the type who comes out to farm, playing polo. 
A lot of these are now paying $40 an acre for raw fruit land in 
British Columbia for which any Canadian or American would 
pay only $15 or $20. There are the type of women coming out 
to earn a living in evening dress. I have a friend in Vancouver 
whose maid paid her entire month’s wages in duty on a Christ- 
mas present. When the parcel was opened it contained an 
elaborate evening dress. 

***Oh, doctor,’ said a young fellow in a hospital, ‘don’t tell 
me this arm will never play tennis again?’ 

‘‘The question, not the crippled arm, was pathetic. We could 
not answer. Tennis did not mean to us what it did to him. 





SULTAN—‘‘ Well, Roosevelt, we seem to be in about the 


same fix!”’ —Simplicissimus (Munich). 

To him, it was the line of demarkation between the man behind 
a desk and the man behind a counter; and he clung to it as # 
Hindu does to caste. To us tennis was but a recreation from 
the zest of the bigger game of life. 
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“JT think, too, of another family so certain of the superiority 
of all things English to things Canadian, that they used to send 
‘home’ for their brooms and lamp chimneys, etc., when 
both could have been bought at a mountain town not five miles 
away..-- 

. “Tt is not ‘an American invasion’ the West fears, but the 
dumping in her bread line of those who failed ‘to make good’ 
before coming to Canada.”’ 





UNSETTLED PORTUGAL 


O LITTLE ANXIETY over the condition of the pew 
N Republic of Portugal is felt by its friends, and especially 
by Portuguese citizens who have expected a great many 
improvements in the condition of the country under Republican 
régime and have failed to see them materialize. Angel 
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boast of democracy while at the same time having recourse to 
the most tyrannical proceedings.”’ 


Dr. Marvaud speculates upon the final outcome of this state of 
things. The aristocracy has forsaken Portugal and is spending 
money in other countries. The capitalists, while not deserting 
Portugal in person, have placed their funds in secure foreign 
investments. While the noble and the rich are thus giving 
Portugal up, is there any hope of a Royalist revival through the 
working classes? Not without financial and diplomatic aid 
from abread, thinks this writer. 

A brighter picture, however, is presented by the Paris Temps, 
which prints a sixteen-page folio illustrated review of the present 
condition of Portugal from a political, commercial, agricultural, 
and colonial standpoint. The writer of this optimistic article 





Marvaud says in the Questiones Diplomatiques et Colo- 
niales (Paris) that it is both the interest and the sincere P 
sympathy which Frenchmen feel for Portugal that lead 
him to point out without attempt at concealment the 
dangers which threaten the Republic. ‘‘If Portugal,” 
says this writer, who is a specialist on Portuguese 
domestic affairs, ‘‘continues much longer on her present 
course, she is likely to be confronted by the direst 
eatastrophe.”” He points out first of all the terrible 
instability of the Government: 


“Between October 11, 1911, and October 12, 1912, 
no less than three cabinets have succeeded each other 
at Lisbon, and this ministerial instability is the plainest 
proof of the incompetence of the Portuguese ministries 
and the impossibility of keeping peace among the 
parties, while at the same time the gravity of the 
present circumstances would naturally impose such 
peace upon them as an absolute necessity. 

‘In this regard the new régime does not appear to 
have profited in any way from the lessons of the 
monarchy. The same miserable intrigues still prevail, 
the same base ambitions among politicians, the same 
bitter hatred between individuals who, nevertheless, 
profess to be inspired by a common ideal. While they 
were in the opposition the Republicans were brave and 
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strong as a parliamentary party. To-day they show 
themselves as incapable as their adversaries were of work- 
ing out any of the reforms promised to the country.” 


This writer then proceeds to the details of the present in- 
quietude which reigns throughout Portugal. He tells us of a 
discovery of a plot fomented by the extreme Republicans at 
Oporto. These gentlemen thought the present Government did 
not move fast enough. He tells how the father of Afonso, 
head of the Democratic party, was recently forced to draw his 
revolver on leaving the Parliament house amid a shower of 
stones. He describes scenes in which fisticuffs reigned in the 
Chamber during a dispute concerning the sentence passed upon 
certain conspirators against the State. Then he dwells upon 
the monarchical risings which resulted in the random arrests 
which crowded with prisoners the forts of Lisbon and the ships of 
war anchored on the Tagus. Amid the confusion the Secretary 
of the British legation and his wife were arrested, and an English 
lady was imprisoned at Lisbon, and only the strongest protests 
of the British Government secured her release. 


“These facts point to‘the conclusion that the new régime, torn 
asunder by the dissensions of its own party, is no longer certain 
as to what weapon it can rely upon in confronting its enemies. 
Nor is its alarm unfounded. Never before, even in the most 
eritical moments of the monarchy, has Portugal found itself 
eatangled in more serious difficulties. One of these difficulties 
sthat, in spite of the changes in name and in method, the political 
world of Portugal, as far as we have examined it, does not ap- 
Pear to have been sensibly ameliorated. A great number of 
secret committees and the influence of carbonarii in the councils 
of the Government all point to a certain preponderance of 
revolutionary power. The present ministry lies at the mercy 
o these organizations, and no government has made a louder 





ISLANDS AND PENINSULAS TURKEY HAS LATELY LOST. 


has evidently taken great pains to assure himself of the facts 
and figures in the case. Nor does he conceal from his readers 
the difficulties which the new Government has had to encounter 
in the risings of the Royalists, the financial confusion in which 
the monarchy left the treasury, and the labor strikes, which 
caused at one time so much anxiety. But he dwells impressively 
on the real loyalty of the Portuguese people to the ideals of the 
Republic and concludes: 


‘In a few months the revolutionary movement showed itself 
to be one of the most fruitful that history has had to record. 
The men who represent the Government exhibited a really pro- 
digious activity. In a few months, by a series of laws, decrees, 
and regulations of a political, economic, social, and educational 
character, the former régime was absolutely swept away and 
Portugal took rank among the democracies of the world. Since 
then there have been many vicissitudes in the history of the 
Portuguese Republic. But in the very moment when one 
might believe that the people so severely tested by consecutive 
disasters had lost faith in the Republic, the town of Lisbon, 
on hearing of the incursion of the Royalists in the North, aroused 
itself to a man with a magnificent burst of enthusiasm. The 
people and the army united for the defense of the Republic. 
And thus in less than two years the Republic has succeeded 
not only in satisfying the consciences but even in gaining the 
hearts of those who henceforth will be its faithful adherents. 
The tendency of the elements now predominating in the Govern- 
ment of the Republic is to maintain the middle course between 
the reactionaries and the violent demagogs. This course of 


action can not fail to enlist in the services of the new régime 
all the moderate and conservative forces of the Portuguese 
nation.’’—Translations made for Tue Literary DiGEst. 
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INFANTILE PARALYSIS FROM FLY-BITES 


SIGH OF RELIEF may often have escaped readers of 
maN the ravages of the deadly tsetse fly of Central Africa, 
and of the terrible ‘‘sleeping sickness” transmitted by 
its bite, as they have thought of the freedom of our country from 
such scourges. They will be astonished and possibly terrified 
to learn that we harbor in our stables a near relative of the tsetse, 
of blood-sucking habits, which transmits a disease no less to be 
feared than the lethargy of Uganda. This insect is the common 
stable-fly or Stomorys calcitrans, 


by infected stable-flies was infantile paralysis by injecting 
another set of monkeys with a culture from the monkeys bitten 
by the flies. Thus the proof that the fly carries the virus of the 
disease is complete.” 


The stable-fly, which has thus proved so dangerous, is much 
like the house-fly, to which it is closely related and for which it 
is frequently mistaken. It differs, however, in habits, structura, 
and distribution. The adult fly, we are told, feeds exclusively 








on blood, biting various ani- 





and the disease is acute polio- 





myelitis, commonly called ‘‘in- 
fantile paralysis.”” The discov- 
ery that this fly is responsible 
for the spread of poliomyelitis, 
hitherto unexplained, is due to 
an investigation set on foot by 
the Massachusetts Board of 
Health and carried on largely 
in Harvard University. Says 
The Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
(Boston, November 20): 


” 


‘‘The investigation aimed to 
determine whether there were 
any insects whose habits fitted 
in with the distribution of the 
disease, both in time and place, 
as shown by the tabulations of 
the cases by the State Board 








mals, and, less commonly, 
human beings. Cattle and 
horses are particularly pes- 
tered by them during late sum- 
mer, and hence the flies are 
more common in the country, 
or near stables or barns in 
cities or towns. Under ordi- 
nary conditions, however, the 
fly occurs almost everywhere. 
We read further: 


‘‘Altho the flies are found 
near human habitations, they 
do not enter houses so com- 
monly as does the ordinary 
house-fly, but rather remain in 
open and sunny places, except 
when attracted elsewhere to 
feed. Their normal food con- 
sists of the blood of mammals, 








From ** The Harvard Alumni Bulletin,”’ 


THE FLY THAT 


Stomoxys Calcitrans. 


of Health. Study of the cases 
showed that they occurred 
during the summer and early 
autumn, growing more fre- 
quent after the middle of the 





Boston 
SPREADS INFANTILE 


(Seven times the natural size.) 


and during its lifetime each fly 
feeds every two or three days, 
perhaps oftener, upon some 
warm-blooded animal. The 


PARALYSIS. 








summer, and lasting until well 
on toward cold weather. There were so many isolated cases that 
contact wassoon seen to be an improbable mode of transmission. 

“The investigators turned, therefore, with some confidence 
to the theory of an insect carrier. Starting from a complete list 
of the biting, blood-sucking, and household insects which by their 
habits seemed suited to carry infection, their first step was to 
eliminate all those which did not satisfy these conditions. Such 
insects as fleas and bed-bugs. were ruled out because many cases 
of infantile paralysis occurred in households where these insects 
are unknown, and the scattering occurrence of the disease did 
not agree with the non-traveling habits of these insects. Others 
that cause painful bites were ruled out, since histories of such 
bites were not obtained in the majority of cases. By. such 
reasoning it was possible tentatively to eliminate all insects 
except one, the common stable-fly. This insect seemed to satisfy 
all the conditions made by the distribution of the cases, so that 
a strong probability was established that the stable-fly is the 
means by which infantile paralysis is carried from one person to 
another. 

‘““The next step was to see by experiment whether the disease 
could be transmitted by this insect, under conditions which 
eould be absolutely controlled. . The results have shown 
that it can. 

‘“Monkeys were first infected with the disease by injection 
and then allowed to be bitten by stable-flies. After the necessary 
interval these flies were allowed to bite other monkeys. .. . 
After they were bitten by flies which had bitten other monkeys 
already infected, they exhibited all the symptoms of the disease 
in six cases out of twelve. This established the fact that the 
disease could be carried by these insects. 

‘*No principle, however, is regarded as scientifically established 
until it has been confirmed through repetition of the experiments 
by dther observers. Accordingly at the request of Dr. Rosenau, 
Drs. Anderson and Frost, of the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service at Washington, working on the basis of the 
facts attained at the Medical School, repeated the experiment 
and proved that the disease which developed in monkeys bitten 


habit of this insect of staying 
out of doors in good weather 
has given rise to the popular tradition that house-flies bite be- 
fore a rain, which is based upon the fact that at such times the 
stable-fly is more apt to come indoors. It bites more commonly, 
however, out of doors and in bright, sunny weather. It has been 
known to bite sometimes at night near an electric light. 

“The stable-fly appears early in the spring and becomes 
much more abundant after midsummer, and persists in consider 
able numbers late into the fall; after the house-fly has begun 
rapidly to disappear. 

‘Both sexes are blood-suckers and become greatly swollen 
when allowed to feed unmolested. When thus engorged they 
remain sluggish for a time and are apt to rest with the wings 
somewhat more widely spread apart than the house-fly, and with 
the body more distinctly elevated. 

‘Tf one of the flies is closely examined from above as it rests 
in this position, the proboscis can be seen projecting horizontally 
like the tip of a fine black pin directly forward from the lower 
edge of the head. Viewed from the side, the proboscis is seel 
to emerge from the lower side of the head and then bend forward 
at right angles for a distance about the height of the head, im 
shape somewhat like a bayonet. When sucking blood the 
proboscis is straightened so that it projects directly downward 
from its attachment to the head. Since in the house-fly, whet 
it is at rest, the mouth parts never project so as to be visible 
from above, the two species can be thus distinguished. 

‘*The control of the stable-fly will probably prove as difficult 
as that of the house-fly, and its eradication is obviously impos 
sible. The ordinary fly-traps and sticky fly-papers w hich have 
proved so useful in dealing with the house- fly are of no practi 
benefit in combating the stable-fly, since it is not attracted 0 
the resinous coating of the paper, nor, since its only food in the 
adult condition is the blood of living animals, can it be temp 
into traps. The ‘coming and going’ fly-traps devised by Pr 
fessor Hodge, however, will undoubtedly catch large numbers 
Stomoxys if attached to the doors and windows of stables and 
barns. The most important control must undoubtedly depel 
upon the fact that the species develops in manure, decayilé 
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grass cuttings, ete. To take care of these in such a way as to 
prevent the stable-fly from breeding in them is a very difficult 


matter. Nevertheless it should be possible to develop methods 
which will greatly reduce the number of breeding places for this 
fly, which is now known to be so dangerous to human beings.”’ 





HOW A BRICK CHIMNEY FALLS—The accompanying snap- 
shot of a tall factory chimney obeying the eall of gravitation is 
both interesting and instructive. In taking down such a chim- 
ney it is customary to cut away the masonry just above the base 
and insert wooden wedges and timbers. 
covered with some inflammable material, 


These are usually 
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THE “STRANGE VOICES” OF THE: DEAF 


T IS OFTEN POSSIBLE to recognize deafness by an odd 
I or unnaturai quality of the voice. This is especially the case 
with those deaf from birth, who have been taught to speak 
without the natural aid of their own ears. It is generally assumed 
that this is due either to actual impairment of the voice, con- 
nected in some way with the defective hearing, or to the fact 
that the speaker has been unable to use his powers of imitation 
as normal learners do. We are told by A. J. Story, an English 
expert, writing in Volta (Washington, December), a magazine 
devoted to teaching the deaf to speak, that 





so that the whole underpinning can be set 


this ‘‘unearthly”’ tone of the deaf is due, 





on fire and allow the chimney to topple 
over. This we are told by a writer in 
The Engineering Record (New York, De- 
cember 7), who goes on to say: 


‘‘When a well-built chimney falls from 
this cause the motion begins at the bot- 
tom and the top drags back, like the tip 
of a whip when it is swung quickly. This 
effect of inertia finally results in the 
breaking of the chimney long before it 
reaches the ground. At the razing of a 
chimney near Newark, N.J., recently, the 
photographer of The Evening News of that 
city was lucky enough to get the accom- 
panying picture of the chimney just as it 
was beginning to break. The picture is 
an unusual illustration of certain principles 
of applied mechanics which students some- 
times find it difficult to grasp, and may 
prove of interest to instructors in engineer- 
ing schools.” 





GENESIS OF THE PHONOGRAPH—An 
interesting anecdote of Edison’s invention 
of the phonograph appears in The Ameri- 
can Exporter. Says this paper: 





“Long before Thomas A. Edison had 
become widely famous, in other words, 
when in 1877 he was engaged in develop- 
ing and improving the telephone, he 
noticed that in the transmitter, which has 
since borne his name, when the voice was 
directed against the face of the disk the 
vibrations would cause the pin attached 
to prick his fingers or indent any soft 
substance held near it. He stored this 
fact away in his mind, but it suggested 
nothing of special interest to him. Even 
before that time he had perfected an in- 
vention for the automatic repetition of 








Courtesy of *‘ The Engineering Record,’’ New York. 


“BACK TO THE LAND.” 


A lucky snapshot of a factory chimney at 
the instant of collapse. 


not directly to these reasons, but to de- 
fective teaching. The deaf child, having 
his attention wrongly directed to his larynx 
as the chief organ of speech, overstrains 
it and so produces an unnatural voice- 
quality. Says Mr. Story, in substance: 


‘Theoretically, from the standpoint of 
physiology, there is no reason that the 
voices of deaf children should be inferior 
in quality to those of children who hear. 
The motive power, or the breathing ap- 
paratus, is precisely similar in both cases; 
so also is the mechanism for vibrating the 
column of air issuing from the lungs, and 
so, too, are the cavities of the mouth and 
pharynx that add resonance to- the voice 
as produced in the larynx. 

“Tt is, therefore, not in the construction 
of the vocal organs themselves that we 
must look for the causes of the ‘strange- 
ness’ of the voices of the deaf, so often 
remarked upon by those who hear them 
speak. It follows, then, that the defect 
we seek to trace must be in the manner 
in which these essential organic endow- 
ments are used. 

“Physiologically, the production of 
voice may be said to be the outcome of 
the harmonious working of three distinc- 
tive sets of organic mechanism—the lungs, 
the larynx, and the cavities above the 
larynx. These in their order afford the 
motive power, the vibratory character, 
and the resonance of the voice. 

“‘For the purposes of voice development 
in the deaf child, the teacher should be 
intimate with the working of each one of 
these three pieces of organic construction. 
It is to be feared that too often he focuses 
the major part of his attention on the 
middle one of the three, which happens to 
be the one least subject to his control, the 











telegraph messages, consisting of an ap- 
paratus by means of which the dots and 
dashes of the original message were recorded in a series of 
indentations on the strip of paper which afterward could be 
fed into a sending machine, and thus the famous inventor 
recorded another link unconnected but important. An assistant 
of Edison, in speaking about the talking-machine, once said: 
‘I remember that Edison had been working at bis bench in the 
laboratory nearly all day, silent for the most part. Quite sud- 
denly he jumped up and said with some excitement, ‘‘By George, 
I can make a talking-machine!”” Then he sat down again and 
drew the designs of his proposed machine on a slip of yellow 
paper. I don’t think it took above ten minutes altogether.’ 
A model of this machine was made within thirty-six hours at a 
cost of $8. 

“It was fitted with tin foil, and Mr. Edison, turning the 
handle, spoke into the mouthpiece the nursery rime be- 
ginning ‘Mary had a little lamb.’ Then he set the recorder 


back to the starting place and again turned the cylinder. To 
the astonishment and even awe of everybody the machine began 


to repeat in a curious metallic but distinct voice, ‘Mary had a 
little lamb.’ ” 






most delicate in formation, and the most 
liable to improper action by deaf children. 

“By their excessive attention to the larynx, teachers often 
induce in their pupils a superconsciousness of the working of the 
vibratory equipment. Superconsciousness in the exercise of any 
bodily function is bad, and in the cultivation of voice in deaf 
children it is fatal. The larynx should work easily, naturally, 
and practically unconsciously. 

‘‘The teacher striving to develop voices of natural tone in his 
deaf pupils, instead of directing all his energies to the larynx, 
would undoubtedly be better if he considered more the upper 
and lower of the three functions that contribute to voice— 
breathing and resonance. The organs of these are fairly within 
his control, and also from their nature are far more capable 
of self-control by the learner than are the number of the vibra- 
tions of his vocal cords or the strength of those vibrations. 
Our experience leads us to believe that in the majority of cases 
of inferior voices in deaf children the first suggestion of super- 
consciousness came not from within, but from without. In other 
words, the teacher, not having properly understood the delicate 
nature of the vocal instrument, yet in a doubtless kindly effort 
to ease the work of the child, had endeavored to suggest to him 
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what was required in such a manner as to give him an exaggerated 
idea of the part the larynx should play in voiee, leading to 
strain and constriction rather than to ease and freedom :n its use. 

‘‘No voice can be satisfactory unless it be the result of the 
natural working of the three physiological agents involved. 
The work of the teacher of the deaf is, therefore, to interpret 
the stimulus that in the hearing child suggests voice to those 
who can not receive that stimulus in its manifestation of sound. 
That is his specialty. 

‘‘The conclusion of the whole matter is this: The development 
of voice in the deaf must become a far more natural process than 
it now oftenis. That this is easily possible there can be no doubt. 
But before it can come about, the position of each of the three 
contributory agents to voice production must be understood, 
in their proper relation one to another, by the teacher.” 





CAR-FERRIES NOT FOR THE CHANNEL 


i | \HE TRANSPORTATION of whole trains by ear-ferry 

for considerable distances is growing more common. 

It is contemplated, altho not yet carried out, between 
Key West and Havana, and a twenty-five mile ferry from North 
On the other hand, 
the ferrying of the Boston-Washington through expresses around 
New York has been abandoned—because of its danger, says 
the daily press, altho possibly 


Germany to Denmark is operated safely. 
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SPARKLESS WIRELESS 


J \HE CRACKLING, snapping spark-discharges that 
characterize the present types of wireless telegraphy 
may soon become things of the past, and the operation 

of a wireless apparatus may be hereafter noiseless. This wil} 
be the case if there is general adoption of improvements devised 
by a French inventor, Béthenod by name. The patents on which 
his system depends have not yet been published, but we are 
assured by the editor of L’Jllustration (Paris, November 28), 
from which the paragraphs below are translated, that the 
inventor holds high rank among French engineers, and that the 
claims made for his devices are likely to be more than sub- 
stantiated when we know the details. Meanwhile the paper just. 
named explains as follows the principles on which the improve- 
ments are based: 


“The antenna is at all times more or less charged with elee- 
tricity, like all bodies that surround us. This electricity is ina 
state of equilibrium with that of the atmosphere. 

“If, by means of a special electric machine, we disturb this 
state of balance, the electricity of the antenna undergoes oscilla- 
tions or vibrations, which, reacting on the ether in which all 
bodies are immersed, give rise to hertzian waves in space. 

“The hertzian wave engendered by each oscillation is analogous 
to a water-wave presenting a trough between two crests. It is 

propagated through space with 





the crowded condition of New 
York harbor was the objection- 
able feature here. At any rate, 
there is no disposition to try 
the plan on the English Chan- 
nel, and he who desires a trip 
on a through car from London 
to Paris will have to wait for 
the long-talked-of Channel Tun- 
nel. This we are assured by a 
writer in the Revue Scientifique 
(Paris, November 16), who, 
after describing one of the huge 
new German ear-ferries, goes 
on to say: 


“Tt may be asked why, while 

we are waiting for the building 

* of a tunnel under the Straits [of 

Dover], we do not adopt vessels GaP. 
of this kind to enable passengers 

and freight to avoid transship- 





BETHENOD, INVENTOR OF 


the same speed as light, ... 
and after having traveled a 
greater or less distance it dies 
away just as a sound-wave does. 

“The distance between two 
adjacent crests of the wave, 
that is, between its two ends, 
constitutes the ‘wave-length.’ 
. .. Like a tuning-fork, each 
antenna, according to its length 
and its electric characteristics, 
vibrates in a way of its own 
and gives out waves of deter- 
minate length. 

‘*Now, a special agreement is 
necessary between the vibratory 
form belonging to the antenna 
and that of the impulses that 
are sent to it to keep it in 
vibration. 

“Let us try to make a com- 
parison. When we put a pen- 
dulum in motion, it follows the 
usual law, making eath of its 
oscillations, large or small, in 


“SPARELESS ‘WIRELESS. the same time; and this time 








ment. It is because, in the first 
place, the difficulties in this 
instance would be much greater, the sea being frequently ex- 
tremely rough between Calais and Dover, and the crossing of 
vessels loaded on deck with trains weighing many tons would 
often present serious dangers. And in the second place the 
considerable difference of level due to the tide in Channel ports 
makes the problem of the embarkation of a whole train on the 
rails almost insoluble. To avoid the difficulty it would be 
necessary to load the vessel in the interior of a closed basin or 
lock; and then the time necessary to pass through the gates 
into the harbor would great]-; exceed that required by present 
methods. Moreover, while the vessels now crossing the Straits 
of Dover are rapid packets making more than twenty knots, 
the very construction of the ferry-boats, large and heavy, makes 
high speed impossible for them. Loss of time would result, 
which would be particularly disagreeable for the passengers, 
especially in bad weather. The ferry-boat has not, therefore, 
any eventual application along this line, and it is only by build- 
ing a tunnel that we may hope for a notable gain of time in cross- 
ing from Paris to London. And altho on the English side public 
opinion, formerly hostile, would appear recently to have been 
won over to the idea of the tunnel, the solution is certainly not 
near as yet, and it would seem that we may not look, for a long 
time, for any notable shortening of this journey.’’—Transla- 
tion made for Tue Literary DiGEst. 


varies from one pendulum to 
the other with the length of the 
suspension. To keep up aregular oscillation we must give the 
device rhythmic impulses. . . . It is practically the same with 
the antenna. 

‘In other words, suppose that the wave given out by an 
antenna is, for example, a kilometer [-mile] long. Calculation 

. shows that this antenna has a vibratory speed of one three- 
hundred-thousandth of a second; that is to say, it performs 
300,000 oscillations per second. The impulses that we send 
to this antenna should succeed each other with the same rhythm. 
This result may be obtained by using an alternating current of 
a frequency of 300,000 periods, that is to say, itself producing 
300,000 oscillations per second. 

‘“‘Let us now consider a wave-length of 10 kilometers. The 
vibratory rapidity is now only 1-30,000 of a second. The 
antenna will require a current producing only 30,000 oscillations. 

“There are two ways of establishing a wireless station: 

‘1. Antenna of great wave-length, requiring a current of 
relatively small frequency; 

“2. Antenna of small wave-length, requiring a current of 
formidable frequency. 

‘*Hitherto we have been obliged to depend on the second 
system. The wave-length, in fact, depends almost exclusively 
on the length of the antenna. Now, no matter what the arrange 
ment of this may be, no matter what the number of wires, the 
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. This gives excellent results, but 
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wave-length obtained can not be more than seven or eight times 
the length of one wire. The wave-length of the Eiffel Tower 
does not exceed two kilometers. A wave-length of 10 kilometers 
would require an antenna about 1,500 meters [nearly a mile] long. 
Such antenne demand considerable space and a great number of 
towers; they cost so much that they have been very little used. 

“At present the antenne most used have a wave-length of 
not more than 4 to 5 kilometers, and employ high-frequency 
currents, which it is hard to produce under favorable conditions. 
Ordinary industrial alternating currents have a frequency of 
50 periods per second. There have been built, especially for 
wireless telegraphy, machines 
giving a frequency as high as 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE DANCING MICE OF JAPAN 


* OME over there?’ shouted an intoxicated citizen to an 
( appealing friend; ‘‘why, it’s all I can do to stay where 
Iam!” The inhibitory powers of the organism—those 
things that keep us quiet and make us ‘‘stay where we are”— 
are vitally important. The man who requires restraint in an 
asylum is generally not he who, in addition to his normal quali- 
ties, has acquired certain abnormal ones; he is only a normal 


man who has had his controls 





100,000 or even 200,000 oscilla- 
tions per second. These ma- 
chines, rotating at enormous 
speeds (sometimes 20,000 revo- 
lutions a minute) are delicate, 
irregular, and inefficient. 

“The difficulty has been 
avoided by using the spark. An 
alternating current of small fre- 
quency may . . . act on a con- 
denser to produce a series of os- 
cillations manifesting themselves 
as sparks, and sometimes exceed- 
ing a million a second.... 


has inconveniences which the new 
Béthenod system obviates.” 


Béthenod has succeeded in in- 
creasing the length of the electric 
wave given off by an antenna, 
without lengthening the antenna 
itself. This he does by inelu- 





injured or cut out. An example 
of what may happen to an ani- 
mal in a somewhat similar case 
is offered by the Japanese whirl- 
ing or dancing mouse, in which 
the organs that control and regu- 
late motion are congenitally de- 
fective, so that the animal con- 
tinually waltzes about, instead of 
proceeding in a: straight line. 
The habits and relationships of 
this curious creature have recently 
been thoroughly studied by a 
Dutch zoologist. Says a writer 
in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, 
October 5): 


“The dancing mice of Japan 
have already been the object of 
a large number of anatomical 
investigations, and physiologists 





ding induction coils, so arranged 
that their use does not involve 
the loss of energy. With this new 
form of antenna he uses a new 





A DOOR BUILT TO DEFY DYNAMITE. 


The two-ton concrete door in the Catskill Aqueduct Tunnel. 


have sought to ascertain by what 
odd mechanism these animals. 
are rendered incapable of moving 
in a straight line. In fact, the 
dancing mouse does not walk; it 








generator, producing a current of 
double phase, which is sent directly to the antenna, all sparks 
and intermediary devices being supprest. A very great sim- 
plification thus results. With the new sparkless apparatus it 
becomes also much easier to tune the transmitter to the receiver, 
thus facilitating selective transmission. It is also asserted that, 
with the new machine, the problem of wireless telephony be- 
comes easy of solution.—Translation made for Tue LiTERARY 


’ Digest. 





A TWO-TON DOOR—A door of reinforced concrete weighing 
two tons is one of the features of the new Catskill aqueduct by 
which mountain water is to be brought to New York. This 
heavy door is not a valve intended to withstand water-pressure, 
but is a protection against the possible explosion of dynamite 
stored behind it. Says Engineering News (New York): 


“For storing the dynamite used for blasting in the tunnel, a 
dynamite room has been hollowed out of the solid rock, 250 feet 
underground, and connected to the tunnel by a low, narrow 
passage about 20 feet long. At the end of this passage nearest 
the storeroom there is keyed into the rock walls a massive 
concrete frame, beveled at an angle of about 20 degrees, to 
receive a heavy, reinforced-concrete door, similarly beveled. 
This door . . . weighs 2 tons. It is arranged so that it can 
only open about two-thirds the full way, or to an angle of 
about 60 or 70 degrees with the plane of the frame. Its 
objects are to reduce the force of the shock in the tunnel 
i case there should be an explosion of the stored dynamite, 
and to protect the dynamite chamber from excessive shocks 
from blasts in the tunnél, as in either case the door would be 
closed by the difference between the air pressures on the two 
sides. The only disadvantage of the device is that frequently 
after blasting it has been necessary to open the door to the 
dynamite storeroom with crowbars in order to release workmen 
who were imprisoned in this room and could not get the door open 
themselves because of its weight.” 





performs a round dance; the- 
movements of rotation are often 
so rapid that it is scarcely possible to distinguish the different 
parts of the animal’s body, and the spectator almost becomes: 
dizzy. After having turned for a certain time in one direction, 
the creature all at once starts off in the opposite direction. For 
hours it continues this strange dance, sometimes alone, some- 
times in couples, either moving around a fixt object or by itself. 
It has been found that the hearing apparatus of these mice 
presents anomalies and serious atrophies; in particular, the 
organ has only one normal semicircular canal. On this fact, in 
part, has even been based the theory of the importance of these 
semicircular canals for orientation in space. . . . 

“The dancing mouse differs from the domestic mouse by a 
whole series of peculiarities that are mostly due to the degenera- 
tion of the vascular fibers of the cochlear-canal; in fact, various 
aberrations in the structure of the inner ear . . . and also the 
turning movements, the incapacity to swim and leap, the ab- 
sence of dizziness during rotation, must be considered as its: 
consequences direct or indirect. On the other hand, the danc- 
ing mouse is smaller than the domestic mouse and its muscular: 
strength is less. Nevertheless, there is no intermediary between: 
the domestic and dancing mice, and, what is still more inter- 
esting, when a dancing mouse is crossed with a domestic mouse, 
the hybrids follow Mendel’s law, the dancing characteristics 
being recessive. In the first generation all the hybrids are of 
the domestic type; in the second, about 25 per cent. are of the 
dancing type and 75 per cent. of the domestic. Mr. Fortuyn: 
concludes that the dancing mouse differs from the domestic: 
from the genotypic standpoint. There is also a more impor— 
tant anatomical difference; the number of caudal vertebra,. 
which is 180, on the average, in the domestic mouse, is about 
130 in the dancing mouse. Now there is another species of 
mouse, the Mus wagneri, a native of China, which presents 
exactly this reduced number of vertebre, and which thus must 
be nearly related to the Japanese dancing mouse, especially as 
the latter appears also to have come from China, being called in 
Japan Nankin nesumi, the Nankin mouse. The author thus 
asserts, in summing up, that the dancing mouse is a variety of 
the Mus wagneri, and he proposes for it the Latin name Mus. 
wagneri; varietas rotans [Wagner’s mouse, whirling variety].’’ 
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ie \HE STRIKING STATEMENT was made by Jules 

Claretie, the director of the Comédie Frangaise and a 

brilliant weekly writer for the Paris Temps, the other day, 
that ‘‘in a short time when we want to see the most celebrated 
pictures of our school we shall have to take a liner across the 
Atlantic.’ This remark was called forth by another art sale in 
Paris, when the collection of Henri Rouart went under the 








MODERN ART GOING HIGH 


generous recognition. In the New York Evening Sun we read 
this description of the special sensation of the sale: 


‘‘The picture which fetched the highest price ever brought 
by any painting during the life of the artist is ‘The Dancers 
at the Bar,’ by Edgar Degas. The price paid for this picture 
vesterday at the sale of the Henri Rouart collection was $87,090, 
The percentage additional paid on all purchases to cover 

the expenses of the sale brings the figure very 








nearly to the $100,000 mark. 




































Illustrations by courtesy of the New York ‘*‘ Tribune.”’ 


DANCERS AT THE BAR. 








“The painting has long been one of the best 
known of Degas’s and might be called gu. 


only in thought and feeling, but in the man. 
ner of expression, and, as far as that goes, in 
the choice of subject, the attitudes, the general 
air of the picture. 

“The canvas is about 2 feet 2 inches high 
and an inch greater in breadth. ‘The compo- 


girls in the regulation short skirts, fleshings, 
and pumps. They are practising dancers’ 
attitudes, and each holds up one foot ata 
fatiguing altitude by the help of a bar run- 
ning along the wall of the room. The rest of 
the composition is just blank wall and floor, 
and in a corner a sprinkling-pot. 

** It is said of Degas that this, if not by his 
own pronouncement his favorite work, en- 
joyed the distinction of receiving from him 
for years after it was sold to Rouart those 
interminable finishing touches which artists 
are fond of lavishing on their pet creations. 
The story goes that Degas so often called to 
take down the picture or take it away for re- 
touching that his visits caused actual embar- 
rassment to the Rouart household, as well as 
nervousness to the owner, always fearful lest 
the work of perfecting might some day perfect 
too far and end in damage. 

“The solution of the difficulty was at 
last found in a chain and staple. Degas 
could not object to the wise precaution of 


This painting by Degas was recently sold in Paris for $87,000, the highest ever bid the owner against thieves. On the other 
for the work of a living artist. The additional percentage brings it near $100,000. 


hand, neither could Degas unhook the paint- 
ing from the wall where it remained there- 

























hammer, and huge prices were obtained for modern pictures. 
Among them was ‘‘the highest price ever paid for a work by 
a living painter’”’—$87,000 for Degas’s ‘‘Dancers at the Bar.” 
Rumor reports that the picture will pass into the collection of 
Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears of Boston. In general the high prices 
are credited to the prevalence of American ‘bidding. Mr. 
Claretie, in the article already mentioned, refers to ‘‘the great 
American fortunes that have profoundly modified all condi- 
tions.” There is an implication of unwisdom in the use of 
these fortunes. ‘‘It is no longer a question of whether an object 
is or is not worth so much money, but whether it pleases caprice 
or pride. Then some millionaire will consent to pay a certain 
sum, generally quite disproportionate.”” It is worthy of note, 
however, that in this sale Ireland came into competition with 
America, and one of the high-priced canvases went to Sir 
Hugh Lane, who paid $31,240 for Goya’s ‘‘Spanish Woman,” 
the canvas being destined for the Modern Gallery in Dublin. 
The recent tendency in Paris to appreciate modern pictures 
was confirmed by the commercial importance of this sale. The 
men of 1830, who have been somewhat obscured of late, all 
sold at high prices; the impressionist group proved equally 
significant, and even the most modern schools came in for 












after undisturbed. ’’ 


The same paper, in editorial comment, justifies the high prices 
obtained at the Rouart sale—Mr. Claretie to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Expert valuation in Paris, it declares, “isa 
very different thing from the haphazard sort of guessing we are 
accustomed to in our salesrooms.” For example: 


‘‘When a New York auctioneer tells his audience that 4 
picture is supposed to be worth so much, his estimate is usually 
quite fanciful, and he is not held in any way responsible for 
the most flagrant and ridiculous exaggerations. As it is gener- 
ally understood that the prices he puts on his goods are intended 
principally as a goad to the bidders, no experienced bidder 
thinks of taking his estimates seriously. In Paris the condi 
tions controlling public sales are very different; hence it 8 
less surprizing there to see a work of art knocked down at 4 
price easily exceeding the official valuation. 

‘Nevertheless the prices these last two days have beel 
amazing, and a comparison between them and the prices palé 
by the late owner would be wonderfully instructive. For Hentl 
Rouart was never a buyer of great names. He was a real cole 
noisseur, and most of the famous names in the catalog of bis 
collection were insignificant if not infamous when he begat 
to be interested in them. He was buying Daumier’s painting 
and drawings when Daumier was regarded lightly as @ mee 
amusing caricaturist of the press; he began to collect Millets 
work long before Millet’s merits were commonly recogil 





premely typical of his work. It represents | 
Degas as well as any one painting could, not © 


sition is simple, just two figures of dancing. | 
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and by the time they were recognized he was buying pictures 
by Manet, Renoir, and Degas. In later years he began to 
acquire select canvases by Cézanne, Gauguin, ete. His splendid 
collection of paintings by Corot was begun years ago when none 
of the ordinary collectors would look at Corot, and he got many 
of a kind rarely seen in the salesrooms to-day. One of Rouart’s 
acquaintance reports a colloquy that once took place at his 
house with regard to these acquisitions. A well-known painter 
was disputing with Degas, and put it to him squarely whether 
he was really in earnest when he maintained that Corot’s trees 
were well drawn. ‘Mais si,’ replied Degas, ‘et j’ajouterai qu'il 
dessine non moins magistralement les figures.’ [‘Certainly, if I 
should add that he designed the figures with equal mastery.’] 
Whereupon there was a general laugh, and another painter 
put a stop to further discussion with the remark that it 
was clear Degas was playing for a bite with ‘one of his 
paradoxes.’ 

“There is no doubt that Rouart was regarded by many of his 
acquaintance as a sadly misguided man. But he had none of 
the weaknesses of the ordinary collector, who buys merely 
according to the prevailing fashion. He was a man of true 
judgment, who bought according to his judgment, and his 
collection was one of the finest extant.” 


The New York morning Sun gives a list of the important sales 
with the prices the pictures fetched and following that a figure 
representing the valuation placed upon each before the sale. 


“Dancers at the Bar,’’ Degas, $87,000; $40,000. 

“Tea,’’ Cassatt, Mary (the only American picture in one day’s sale), 
$2,340; $2,400. 

“Mother and Child,’’ Cezanne, $2,000; $600. 


“Rome, Island and Bridge of St. Bartholomew,’’ Corot, $10,000; $5,000. 


“Marine, General View (Morning),’’ Corot, $3.500; $1,600. 

“Aquedutts in the Campania,’’ Corot, $3,200; $1,600. 

“Rome, the Coliseum,’’ Corot, $2,800; $10,000. 

“Swiss Women of the Oberland,’’ Corot, $960; $1,600. 

“Suburbs of Montpelier,’’ Corot, $3,000; $1,600. 

“Young Boy with High Silk Hat,’’ Corot, $2,000; $1,000. 

“The Housekeeper,’’ Corot, $400; $600. 

“Young Woman in Rose Gown,”’ Corot, $5,200; $5,000.° 

“The Hills of Genzano,”’ Corot, $1,800; $800. 

“Ttalian Woman at the Fountain.’’ Corot, $1,160; $1,200. 

“Rome, the Fountain of the French Academy,’’ Corot, $4,400; $2,000. 

“The Spring,’’ Corot, $560; $300. 

“Vellino, on Lake Papigno,’’ Corot, $600; $400. 

“View of the Tower of Rabat-Grenoble,’’ Corot, $2,200; $2,000. 

“Tragedy,’’ Corot, $3,400; $3,000. 

“Under the Trees,’’ Corot, $730; $400. 

“Poetry,’’ Corot, $4,020; $4,000. 

“Interior of the Baptistry of St. Mark,’’ Corot, $3.020; $3,000. 

“Head of Young Italian Girl,’’ Corot, $2,500: $800. 

“Fountainebleau—Near Chaise a Marie,’’ Corot, $900; $300. 

“The Fawn of the Poucets,’’ Corot, $600; $1,200. 

“Nude Woman,” Courbet, $520; $600. 

“Still Life—Fruit,’’ Courbet, $1,366; $600. 

“Still Life—Apples,’”’ Courbet, $1.040; $600. 

“Scene of the Revolution,’’ Daumier, $12,600; $6,000. 

“The Reader,’’ Daumier, $8,400; $4,000. 

“Silenus and the Fauns,’”’ Daumier, $640; $600. 

“The Amateur Engravers,’’ Daumier, $2,200; $2,000. 

“The Drinkers,’’ Daumier, $7,000; $3,000. 

“Dancers in an Exercise Hall,’’ Degas, $15,000. 

“The Death of Seneca,’”’ Delacroix, $800. 

“Aspasia, the Mauresque,”’ Delacroix, $1,100. 

“Composition for the Ceiling,’’ Delacroix, $1,250. 

“St. Sebastian,’ Delacroix, $2,020; $1,200. 

“Corner of Workshop—the Stove,’’ Delacroix, $6,000; $3,000. 

“Head for a Sister of Mercy,’’ Delacroix, $1,400. 

“Dead Nature,’ Fantin-Latour, $1,700. 

“View of the Bridge Louis-Philippe at Paris,’ Jongkind, $400. 

“A Harbor in Holland,” Jongkind, $1,200. 

“Mill on the Border of a Canal” (Holland), Jongkind, $1,020. 

“The Environs of Nevers,” Jongkind, $1,100. 

“The End of the Day,’ Millet, $23,000; $20,000. 

“Evening Effect,’’ Millet, $1,360. 

“Love Asleep,’’ Millet, $2,020. 

“The Bard and Ophelia,” Millet, $1,700. 

“The Bather,” Millet, $2,000; $600. 

“The Holy Family,” Millet, $1,820. 

“The Banks of the Seine at Argenteuil,’’ Monet, $5,400: $4,000. 

“The Paved Way of Chailly in the Forest of Fontainebleau,” Monet, 
$3,600; $4,000. 

“Marseilles, Greek Colony,’ Puvis de Chavannes, $13,600; $8,000. 

“Portrait of M. Villiers,” Puvis de Chavannes, $3,200; $3,000. 

_ The Bridle Path in the Bois de Boulogne,”’ Renoir, $19,000; $12,000. 
. “Pondreau, Near Honfleur,” Troyon, $680. 
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THE MOST “HARMFUL” BOOK 


OPKINSON SMITH, the versatile writer, painter, lec- 
turer, and lighthouse builder, plays a new rdéle as 
historical critic and starts a number of bees buzzing. 

A dispatch from Camden, N. J., printed in the daily press, 
represents him as saying before the High School of that city 
that ‘“‘‘Unele Tom’s Cabin’ has done more harm to the world 








SPANISH WOMAN. 
By Goya. 


Bought at the Rouart sale in Paris for $31.240 by Sir Hugh 
Lane for the Modern Gallery in Dublin. - 











than any other book ever written.’”’ He thought the book gave 
the world ‘‘an erroneous conception of the life of the negro 
and conditions before the war,” and attributed ‘‘mych of the 
bitter resentment that prevailed in the South for so many years 
after the war to the general ill feeling engendered by statements 
in Mrs. Stowe’s book.’’ He was also inclined to think that 
“the general condition of the negro had not improved since 
the war, and that the colored population of the South was much 
happier and much better taken care of in the days of slavery.” 
If these fects are indisputable, then by the same token, says the 
Boston Journal, ‘‘Julia Ward Howe’s ‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic’ must be the most harmful poem ever written’? and 
‘‘nothing more baleful could have occurred at that time, with 
the possible exception of Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation.” 
This New England paper observes acridly that we may look 
to Mr. Smith for ‘‘a broadside against the Balkan States for 
their modern crusade and their liberation of the Macedonian 
victims of the putrid Turk.” The Philadelphia Inquirer feels 
that ‘‘in polities or the field of ethical dramaturgy’’ Mr. Smith 
is ‘‘wholly at sea.” Further: 

**As is well known, Mrs. Stowe wrote her book to reconcile 
the North and the South. She fully expected to be berated 


in the North for the friendly attitude which she showed to the 
institution of slavery in most of her work, and she was the most 
surprized woman on earth to find that it was the South which 
condemned her book. Slavery in Kentucky was made a mild 
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and patriarchal institution; in. Louisiana it was painted in 
fairly good form, save in the case of Legree’s plantation. Now, 
Legree was a Vermonter, while the humane St. Clair was a 
Southerner; the comedy part was taken by a New England 
old maid, while the Kentucky gentleman was a fine portrait of 
uprightness. 

‘““What angered the South was the sentiment aroused by the 
barbarities described, and in no measure lessened by the other 
side of the picture. What maddened Southern people was 
that, altho the book was proscribed, it was read secretly by 
every woman in the South who could get 
hold of it. These bore the chief burden 
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Taking the ‘‘big six” first, Mr. Braithwaite finds that their 
pages during 1912 contained a total of 291 poems. Of these he 
finds 68 having distinction, and from the latter number he 
chooses these to constitute an ‘‘ Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1912,” the six best indicated by figures in parentheses: 
“The Dawn of Labor,”’ (Los Angeles, 1911), James W. Foley (Century), 
“The Children’s Theater,’’ Arthur Stringer (Century). 
“Ye Who Are to Sing,’ Olive Tilford Dargan (Century). 


“The Song That Is Forgot,’’ Florence Earle Coates (Century). 
“Davy,” Louise Imogen Guiney (Century). 





of slavery and they knew the truth of the 


“The Reveler: A Vineyard Song,”’ George 
Edward Woodberry (Harper's). (1) 





story. Slavery benefited the negro in 
America, but was a terrible drawback to 
the white man, and especially to the white 
woman. The South has gained more than 
the North by emancipation, and Mr. 
Smith is making himself ridiculous by his 
talks fifty years after the fact.” 





POETRY OF THE YEAR 


N SPITE of the fact that society 
I women, as we show in another article, 

don’t go in much for poetry, it seems 
to be looking up. Mr. Braithwaite, who 
makes his eighth annual survey of what 
has been accomplished in the last twelve 
months in the department of magazine 
verse, is almost jubilant over the rosy 
prospects held out by present achieve- 
ment. For the year just ended, he de- 
elares, “ there can be no doubt in the face! 
of proofs that American poetic art has en- 
tered upon a new era—an era that not 
only promises a better and higher quality 











Photograph by T. Kajiwara, St. Louis. 
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Who won the first prize for poetry given 
by Mr. Ferdinand Earle, among the hun- 
dred offered for competition, and pub- 
lished in ‘‘The Lyric Year.” 


“Song.”’ Louis V. Ledoux (Harper's). 

“Guarded,”’ Richard ‘Burton (Harper's). 

“Come Away, for Love Is Dead,” Madison 
Cawein (Harper's). 

“The Dark,’’ Edith M. Thomas (Harper's). 

“The Abbey Mason,”’ Thomas Hardy (Harp- 


‘s), 

“The Woman at the Cross-Roads,”’ Alice Duer 
Miller (Scribner's). 

“Autumn by the Sea,” John Galsworthy 
(Scribner's). 

“Star Song,’ George Edward Woodberry 
(Scribner's). 

“Fifty Years After,"” Benjamin R. C. Low 
(Scribner's). 

“Prayer Before Planting Trees,"’ Walter Ma- 
lone. 

“To Little Renée,’’ William Aspenwall Brad- 
ley. (Scribner's) (2) 

“Beyond Good and Evil,’’ George Edward 
Woodberry (Scribner's). 

“The Gray Streets of London,’ Katharine 
Tynan (McClure’s). 

“Sing Cucu Nu,” Paul Scott Mowver (Mc- 
Clure’s). 

“The Factories,’’ Margaret Widdemer (Mc- 
Clure’s). 

“Thou Art Fairer Than the Children of Men,” 
Ferdinand Earle. 

“For This Shall the World Mourn, and the 
Heaven Above Be Black,’’ Ferdinand Earle. 

‘“‘He Whom a Dream Hath Possest,’’ Shaemas 
O’Sheel (Forum). (3) 

‘‘Dreams and the World,’’ Shaemas O’Sheel 
(Forum). 





JOHNS. 








of accomplishment, but also in which the 
commercial prosperity that formerly attended its publication will 
return.”” This autumn, he points out, a large and important 
mumber of new publications attest this fact, and the same influ- 
ence bringing these about have also stimulated the magazines. 

In his survey, printed in the Boston Transcript, Mr. Braith- 
waite has formerly confined himself to six leading American 
magazines, Harper’s, Century, Scribner’s, Lippincott’s, McClure’s, 
and The Forum. To these have been added in this year’s article 
(Decembef 11) The Bellman, The American, The Delineator, 
Everybody's, The Bookman, and The Smart Set. In his work of 
selection he has followed this procedure: 


“‘The poems published during the year in these representative 
magazines I have submitted to an impartial critical test, choos- 
‘ing from the total number what I consider the ‘distinctive’ 
poems of the year. From the distinctive pieces are selected 
thirty-six poems, to which are added six from other magazines 
not represented in the six, making a total of forty-two, to make 
what I eall a little ‘Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1912.’ 

‘By a process of elimination, similar to that of previous years, 
I have made another selection of twenty-one poems, which I 
believe to stand above all others; by a still further process of 
elimination I have chosen six of the best of these among the 
shorter poems, reprinting them below so one may see at a glance 
something of the quality of achievement that is going into the 
making of contemporary poetic history in magazine publication. 

“To quote from my articles of previous years, I wish to em- 
phasize the canons which guided my selection of the distinctive 
and best poems: ‘I have not allowed any special sympathy with 
the subject to influence my choice. I have taken the poet’s point 
of view, and accepted his value of the theme he dealt with. The 
‘question was: How vital and compelling did he make it? The 
first test was: the sense of pleasure the poem communicated; 
then to discover the secret or the meaning of the pleasure felt; 
and in doing so to realize how much richer I became in a knowl- 
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edge of the purpose of life by reason of the poem’s message.’ ». 


“‘Hypsipyle,’’ Maurice Hewlett (Forum). 
“Little Pan,’’ Witten Byrner (Forum.) 
“Biography,” John Masefield (Forum). 

“Second Avenue,” Orrick Johns (Forum). 

“The Ovens,”’ Wilfrid Wilson Gibson (Forum). 

“Two Love Poems,’’ Gerald Gould (Forum). 

“The Tryst Beside the Fire,’’ J. Berg Esenwein (Lippincott's). 
“Hungarian Love-Lament,’’ Ethel Syford (Lippincott’s). (4) 
“Old Rhythm and Rime,’’ Ella Wheeler Wilcox (Lippincott’s). 
“‘Gentlest and Kindliest,’’ John Russell Hayes (Lippincott's). 
“ Afterglow,’ Amelia J. Burr (Bellman). 

““As an Old Mercer,’’ Mahlon Leonard Fisher (Bellman). (5) 
“A Churchyard in the Rain,’’ Amelia J. Burr. 

“The Unknown Brothers,’’ Louis V. Ledoux. 

“O. Henry.’’ Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. 

“The Wife,” Anna Spencer Twitchell. (6) 

“To-day,’’ Angela Morgan. 


Some of the poems contributed to the Browning Centenary 
columns Mr. Braithwaite regards ‘‘among the most notable 
verses of the year.’’ Another outstanding poetic event was 
‘*The Lyric Year’’ contest, of which we read: 


“‘One can not too highly emphasize what the success of this 
contest means to poetry. The inception of the idea is to the 
credit of Mr. Ferdinand Earle, who so commendably edited the 
volume, and in giving the funds for the prizes has proved a very 
generous godfather to American poetry. One hundred poems 
by as many American poets, the material drawn for the most 
part from manuscript sources, and none having publication earlier 
than in the magazines for this year, register very decidedly the 
vigor and substance and artistry of contemporary life and art. 
Nothing of recent accomplishment is so likely to emphasize the 
impulse toward a popular appreciation of the quality of the art 
in America as this volume, and its success is already determined 
by thelarge and contagious interest which welcomed its publi- 
cation. : 

“If ‘The Lyrie Year’ so conspicuously stamps the vital exis- 
tenee of contemporary American poetic art it is in one respect 
only a more instant expression of the interest and appreciation 
that are being so liberally bestowed upon American poetry this 
autumn,” 
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WHAT “SOCIETY WOMEN” READ 


T \HE LITERARY TASTES or opinions of women of 
fashion cr ‘‘society women”’ are not popularly regarded 
as matter for very serious study. Yet one of their 
number maintains that, in England at least, the books they read 

are of a better class than those affected by the women of the 
provinces. ‘‘However frivolous society women may be, and 
however superficial, as they undoubtedly 
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such as ‘‘ Frank Danby,’’ Cosmo Hamilton, and James Stephens, 
the Irishman who wrote ‘‘Charwoman’s Daughter’”’ and ‘‘ Crock 
of Gold,’”’ are mentioned. With a light disregard of logic, 
Sidney Webb comes along in this train, and is declared ‘‘just 
as interesting”’ as fiction. 


‘‘Lots of us butterflies, as they call us, read Sidney Webb 
or go to his lectures, and we are interested in labor questions, 
and know quite a lot about them, because he has made us think 

and puzzle things out for ourselves. I am 





are, yet it is the serious writers, the strong 
men, who really grip them.’’ Like the 
society women of Paris in the time of 
Louis XIV., they favor revolutionary 
writers. After Louis came the deluge— 
what is in store for us? A hint along this 
line is given by a writer who tells of their 
likes and dislikes in the London Daily 
Mail. He remarks that ‘in one way or 
another it is the academic iconoclasts who 
always precede revolution, and when they 
get hold of the upper classes as they are 
undoubtedly doing to-day, and as they 
have never succeeded in doing before, 
what may we not anticipate in that 
stormy future?’’ He seems to have been 
more or less surprized when one member 
of the society set told him that “ the 
women who count’ read such books 
as Ellen Key’s ‘‘ Love and Marriage’”’ and 
her ‘‘ Love and Ethies.’”” These books are 
liked because they help women “‘to such a 
broad outlook.’’ In fact, all books which 
touch on the feminist question are favor- 
ites, it is declared. This and the religious 
question seem mainly to occupy women 








JOHN MASEFIELD. 


Who wins the Edmond de Polignac prize 
for poetry in England offered byjthe Royal up. 
Society of Literature. J.M. Barrie calls his 
“The Everlasting Mercy’’ ‘ incomparably 
the best literature of the year.” 


now reading Meakin’s ‘Woman in Transi- 
tion,’ and I quite feel I am one myself.” 


The society woman shakes her head 
when poetry is mentioned. An authority 
is referred to who confesses: 


‘*Weil, I’m afraid it’s not much in de- 
mand, tho The English Review, which is 
doing so much to influence thought all 
round, has helped them to appreciate 
Masefield’s work. I find ballad poetry 
like his, and Kipling’s and Newbolt’s, is 
really popular.” 





AGAINST MUNICIPAL 
OPERA 


"| \HE NEW OPERA by Richard 
Strauss was performed in an opera- 
house owned by the city of Stutt- 

gart. And just as that opera is stirring 

discussion here, the question of munici- 
pally owned opera-houses is also coming 

One such, we believe, is in its ex- 

perimental stage in California; it will tell 

its tale in time. But Mr. Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the board of directors of New 








offashion. English women especially read 
books on the East, having so intimate a relation with its life. 
The woman thus interviewed recounts: 


“Breasted’s History of Egypt and Professor Giles’s ‘Civiliza- 
tion of China’—and, oh yes, dear Mr. Markino’s ‘John Bullesses’; 
true, they are not Oriental, but he is, and of course we all love 
books about Buddha. Those are really religious, so different 
from sermons. I believe in the religions of the East. And then, 
of course, we read Mr. H. G. Wells. He more than any one else 
has helped to break down the silly old conventions. I don’t 
want to sound pedantic, but he’s such a splendid iconoclast. 
You mustn’t sneer too much at society women for being frivolous. 
Frivol, like everything else, has its good side. It is because 
we are what you call superficial that our minds are always open 
to new questions. We've always got a new vision of life, and so 
we jump about from one thing to another and don’t get stodgy. 
That is our advantage over the women of the suburbs and the 
provinces, who are nothing but a mass of prejudices. And 
after all, our frivolity leads us into all sorts of serious subjects. 
Heaps of us read Strindberg’s works—I love his ‘Confessions 
of a Soul,’ for instance. 

“Science, popularized and interpreted by Sir Oliver Lodge 
or in the form of Sir Ray Lankester’s ‘Science from an Easy 
Chair,’ always finds a heap of readers. 

“And I think you will find we all like Fabre’s book on spiders; 
but, then, all books about animals,’ she went on with quaint 
unconscious humor, ‘‘are delightful. Books on the poetry of 
animal life. I love Chalmers Mitchell’s ‘Childhood of Animals’ 
and ‘Wild Life and the Camera,’ by Dugmore, or ‘The Life- 
story of a Hare.’ ”’ 


Of course women like novels. They read Hewlett and Locke, 
and at present ‘‘are crazy’’ over Mason’s political and, it is 
supposed, autobiographical story, ‘‘The Turnstile.’’ The three 
Bensons, and Wells, Hichens, Arnold Bennett, and ‘‘Saki with 
a very critical public—his ‘Reginald’ and ‘The Unbearable 
Bassington,’”’ are writers who must be read. Other names 


York’s Metropolitan, is reported by a cor- 
respondent of Musical America (New York) to be ‘‘no advocate 
of this idea.’’ Indeed, he was not merely negative, but ‘‘obdu- 
rate in his negation of its value.’’ Neither our municipal 
nor Federal governments in America, he declared, are in a 
position to insure a protectorate over art here. The argu- 
ment that thereby young Americans might be given the oppor- 
tunity to acquire that experience essential in the career of an 
opera singer (for which to-day they are compelled to go to 
Europe), nor that the greater affluence of American cities over 
German towns would be a sufficient guarantee as to pecuniary 
risks, could shake Mr. Kahn’s opinion, exprest thus: 


“Not that I do not believe that our official bodies would do 


their best to promote art to the utmost of their ability, but the 


trouble is that there are other tasks for our Government far more 
important to deal with for the present. Just now, I think, the 
promoting of music, certainly of opera, should, as heretofore, be 
left to private enterprise—to private enterprise which takes an 
interest in the welfare of music for art’s sake and not as a mere 
hobby. Wherever we have expended energy and means toward 
the realization of such artistic ideals, the results have been, 
I think, not ungratifying. And with all due respect to our 
government officials, I do not think that such results would 
ever have been attained if the task—and, believe me, it was not 
as easy as it might seem—had been left to them. ...... 
“‘Under no cireumstances could or would the means have been 
expended quite so lavishly if opera-houses had been conducted 
by a municipal or federal government, for which a certain amount 
of red-tape is indispensable. And, then, do not forget that if 
you had a municipal opera-house, every inhabitant of that town 
would be inclined to consider himself, or herself, a part owner and 
consequently wish to have some voice in the management.” 


Germany affords us no object lesson to the contrary, we are 
assured, because of ‘‘the differences in German and American 
character.” : 


Zand 
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TRAINING CHOIR BOYS 


HERE ARE always from one to three hundred boys 
with voices waiting to be admitted to the choir school 
of Grace Church, New York. The thirty or more boys 
enrolled there at a time come from all over the country. Practi- 
cally every one lives in the school for nine months of the year- 
The boy’s family find his books and clothing; Grace Church 
does the rest,—boards him, teaches him, and employs him in its 


choir until he has outgrown the service. Boys over twelve are 


until 5:30, when he retires to dress for dinner. At 7:30 comes 
study-hour, but there is no master on duty. The boys’ own officers 
see to discipline. At 8:30 the choristers go to their rooms, and 
at 9:30 lights are out. The only week-day changes in this 
program are on Monday, which is a holiday, with outings in the 
country in care of the school-mother.”’ 


Sunday finds him arduously engaged: 


‘He breakfasts at eight; then, if the weather permits, he 


marches briskly with his 





Illustrations by courtesy of ** The hivehinas."* ew York. 
THE CHOIR AT GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
They are the picked: boys’ voices from all over the country and represent the highest type of American boy. 








companions around by 
Fifth avenue for perhaps 
half a mile. At 9:30 he 
attends a forty-five minute 
rehearsal of the morning 
music. At eleven he sings 
atservice. After service, in 
order to whet his appetite 
for dinner, he indulges in 
another military constitu- 
tional. From 2:30 to 3:30 
he may rest. At four, un- 
less he is a solo boy, he sings 
at afternoon service in the 
ehurch. At5:30 he reports 
for a short rehearsal of the 
evening music. At six he 
sups lightly. At seven he 
goes blithely to a third re- 
hearsal, this one lasting a 
half hour. At eight he is 
in the chancel for the most 
important musical service 
of the week, the organ re- 
enforced by orchestral in- 
struments, an_ elaborate 
program ahead of him, and 
the church packed to the 
doors. After service he sits 
down to a late light supper, 
and at ten o’clock he is in 
bed. On Monday morning 
he may sleep late, as it 








Vacancies are 
filled once or twice a year, the choirmaster, Mr. James H. 


rarely admitted; some enter as young as eight. 
Helfenstein, being the sole arbiter. The choir boy is unpaid, 
and all money earned by him for musical engagements is kept 
by the choirmaster until he earns his honorable discharge. Par- 
ents must sign an agreement that their boys shall not be with- 
drawn from the school. The only musical requitements are a 
correct ear and the promise of a good and powerful voice. These 
statements occur in an article in The Churchman (New York), 
where Stuart Maclean tells of the school founded and developed 
by Mr. Helfenstein, now in his eighteenth year of service. 
The choir school is a rarity on this side of the Atlantic, barely 
five or sixof them existing. Mr. Helfenstein’s is distinctive. ‘‘It 
specializes in the’ high-class American boy,” we are told. ‘‘in- 
stead of teaching its lads to be gentlemen, it presupposes good 
manners, high breeding, courtesy, ease, repose, familiarity with 


all the usages of society.”” The boy’s daily program is: 


‘Every day after breakfast he attends his own little service in 
the chantry, which is followed by military inspection in the 
Honor Room, named by the late Dr. Huntington, under the 
great panel which already bears sixteen names beneath the 
caption ‘Optimus.’ This is the highest honor that can come to a 
Grace Church chorister. Thenee he goes to the schoolroom 
until it is time for him to sing at noonday service in the church. 
After luncheon and a recess there is school again until three 
o'clock, and a rehearsal from three to four. Play-time then lasts 


is his well-earned holiday, 
and breakfast is deferred 
until the pleasant hour of nine o’clock.”’ 


As to their instruction, Mr. Helfenstein, we are told, ‘does 
not want his boys to sing like boys,. but like women.” 


‘‘Choirmasters may now prick up their ears. New boys are 
taught to use the chest voice as high as leger-line or middle C, 
and the head voice up from F-sharp on the first space. Between 
leger-line C and F-sharp the boy is taught to use what Mr. 
Helfenstein calls mixt voice. When the chorister has learned 
these different voices and how to produce them at will, their 
arbitrary limits are removed. A lad came in to sing, bringing’a 
ballad which lay chiefly in the octave of F. 
to hear, but little of it was head voice. At the choirmaster’s 
bidding the boy sang passages pure head and then again in the 
mixt voice. Men who have worked for pure head tone and 
have been baffled by getting only something which seemed to 
lack the passionlessness and freedom they wanted may accept 
that as an approximation of Mr. Helfenstein’s mixt voice. It 
is not a question of tone-placing or focusing, but of muscular 
control. The boy in question did not quite let go; neither does 
Mr. Helfenstein’s mixt voice quite let go. On the other hand, 
while the boy over the country does not understand what he 
is doing, Mr. Helfenstein’s small boy knew exactly how to do 
what he was told. Registers were an open book to him. Evr 
dently he had not reached the stage where resonance and brillianey 
were made all-important, but his tone was surprizingly—shall 
one say, mature, for his years. Above the staff he sang pure 
head. Below the staff he sang bold chest, but not too bold. 
Within the staff he would sing with either voice you asked for. 

‘‘A second boy made his appearance. He was older, and had 
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highly dangerous.” 
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THE 


not been caught until after forcing had robbed his voice of many 
of its natural possibilities. This boy sang practically all pure 
head. The acquired habits of years had become too much 
second nature to permit his venturing in the debatable ground. 
A third lad, a solo boy, sang brilliantly and easily, choosing his 
registers without suggestion from the choirmaster, looking ahead 
at the progress of his phrases, and altogether giving a very satis- 
factory demonstration of Mr. Helfenstein’s method. The whole 
matter comes finally, of course, to the question of what kind of 
singing a choirmaster wants from his boys. The Grace Church 
theory is that the teaching of three registers imparts a body to the 
lower voice, a variety to the middle voice, and to the whole 
choir tone an artistic effect which is not to be obtained when 
children sing from top to bottom with the light, floating, limpid 
tone considered by most choirmasters the only possible correct 
tone. 

“The Helfenstein tone is neither the hoot heard in so many 
English cathedrals, nor the serenity of the York tone, nor yet the 
immense luscious sweetness of the boys at St. Paul’s. It is not 
the edged tone which often goes under the adjective brilliant, and 
it does not in the least remind one of the vigorous chest tone of 
the Temple, because it is not chest. Mr. Helfenstein, however, 
would be the first to throw up his hands at the suggestion that 
choirmasters generally ought to experiment along this three- 
register line. He has worked out his theory, he finds it satis- 
factory, the singing of his choir is famous, his solo boys are in 
demand; he believes, nevertheless, that any such experimenting 
should follow only a devoted study and a thorough understand- 
ing of the vocal mechanism; otherwise it would certainly be 





INAUGURATING A NEW GOD 
a among Western nations, enjoys the distinc- 


tion of being a people prone to multiply its religions, 

and to welcome any new or novel one proposed by an 
outsider, but we have no regular inauguration ceremony for 
the purpose. The uncivilized tribes are ahead of us in this re- 
spect. A glimpse of such a ceremonial is given us by a French 
writer who has been visiting the people of the Chinese Empire 
dwelling in the Province of Annam. Tho under Chinese domina- 
tion for some ten centuries, and imbued in general with the 
religious principles of their Celestial lords, they can hardly be 
classified either as Buddhists, Confucians, or Taoists. In the 
Journal des Debats (Paris) we are told by Mr. Langlet how they 
have worked out an eminently practical cult of deities for them- 
selves. These deities, or genii, constitute in fact a system of 
functionaries who are selected by the Emperor from former kings, 
governors, or other personages who have in some way rendered 
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service to the State. <A logical feature of the system is that 
faith is proportioned to works—i.e., the works of the gods! 
since the Emperor is always at liberty to raise or lower them in 














GRACE CHURCH CHOIR SCHOOL. 


This New York school is one of the five or six in this country 
for the training of boy choirs. 











the seale of the hierarchy, according to the apparent efficacy 
of their protective powers. We read: 


‘‘There are genii of every rank. The humblest are gods of the 
household, where their images are placed in the kitchen, some- 
times in the form of fire-dogs, which makes it easier to honor 
them with the sacred fire. 

‘*The great genii reside in the temples. When a new temple is 

built a life-size equestrian 
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EVENING HOUR WITH THE CHOIR BOYS. 
The methods of the choirmaster, Mr. Helfenstein, are so effective that his solo boys are in great demand. 


statue of the genie is made 
of bamboo and _ colored 
paper, and surrounded with 
statuettes intended to do it 
service. 

“On the day of the in- 
auguration thefaithful enter 
the pagoda where a bonze, 
or priest, expounds the 
merits of the deceased. In 
the afternoon a priest makes 
procession through the town 
escorted by beaters of 
gongs, and waving a fly- 
srush to chase away evil 
spirits. He stops before 
each pagoda to invite the 
other genii to be present at 
the coming feast. At sun- 
down the temple is lit 
with candles and perfumed 
with sandalwood. Meats, 
wines, and pastries are 
served in abundance. The 
priest presents them to 
the invited spirits; all the 
people then wait in silence 
till they have finished their 








invisible banquet. The 
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slightest noise at this moment would be considered a sacri- 
legious offense.”’ 


When this solemn preliminary ceremony is over, however, the 
congregation crowds about the well-spread tables in the temple, 
and one and all feast to their hearts’ content amid a pleasant 
babel of gossip and jest. 


“Violins, clarionettes, tambours, cymbals, and buffalo horns 
raise a mad tumult. Women and babies squall, dogs bark and 
howl. The féte lasts all night and begins afresh next day, when 
the new genie returns the visits he has received the day before. 
His statue is promenaded before all the 
temples; which is the reason why he has been 
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Chicago, last week, and saw all the Protestant denominations 
sitting in one room, members of one ecclesiastical organization, 
every man recognizing by his presence that he considered al} 
churches there equally blest of God, ready to cooperate in every 
undertaking for Jesus Christ, forgetting for the time his denomi- 
nation, concerned chiefly with following the Lord with his 
brothers against the evils of the world, where one saw this he 
might well say—as we heard one aged Baptist brother say— 
‘Surely God has wrought a great miracle.’’’ 


Dean Shailer Mathews, of Chicago, the new President of the 
Federal Council, declared at these meetings that ‘‘the era of 
cooperative Protestantism has _ certainly 





represented on horseback. On the return 
to the pagoda a brazier is lit, and the now 
useless mannikin is thrown thereon and 
consumed; then priests, sorcerers, and sin- 
ners walk barefoot over the coals, either to 
purify themselves or to prove their purity.” 
—Translation made for THe LITERARY 
DiGceEst. 





FOR COOPERATIVE PROT- 
ESTANTISM 


N ARMISTICE in religious hostilities 
~~ is indicated when denominations 
meet to plan cooperation. At the 

Second Hague Conference in 1907, W. T. 
Stead, looking in upon that great gathering, 
said: ‘‘If nothing more should come from 
this conference than the fact that at last 
the Lord has got all the world together in 
one ‘room, that would make it one of the 
two or three great days in history.” This 
speech has been adapted by the Rev. Fred- 
erick Lynch to apply to the meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches recently held in 
Chicago: ‘‘We may well count it of high 
import to the future unity of Christendom 
that at last the Lord has got all the Prot- 
estant denominations into one room in mu- 
tual confidence, and desire to serve together.” 








DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS. 


New president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, who ‘‘stands at the 
head of the Baptist Church in all that 
represents the modern, progressive, 
social, and sane spirit in Christian 
activities and theological thinking.” 


dawned.”’ To Dr. Lynch there seemed even 
more than dawning light. ‘‘No one could 
listen to the reports of the work done by 
the two permanent commissions and the reso- 
lutions offered by the various committees 
without seeing that the beginning of cooper- 
ative Protestantism is more than love-feasts 
and council tables.” He goes on: 


‘*The Social Service Commission has aec- 
complished real things for the united church. 
The Peace and Arbitration Commission is 
creating a Church Peace League and secured 
33,000 sermons on peace last November. 
Through other committees, and through its 
central office, the combined churches are 
more and more continually at work for the 
common Kingdom. If any one thing was 
apparent at Chicago, it was the feeling of all 
—we may say all without exception—that 
the Federal Council of Churches must now 
become the channel through which the united 
churches must move against the evil of the 
world. It must not be forgotten, then, that 
the era of cooperative Protestantism is here. 
Henry Ward Beecher said: ‘When the day 
comes that denominations cease fighting each 
other and unite to fight the sin of the world, 
look up to the clouds to see the Son of Man 
coming.’ 

“Neither should another thing be lost 
sight of, namely, that at every meeting of 
the Council at Chicago the combined Protes- 
tant forces exprest their faith in the social 








So much, he feels, may be counted on the 

positive side. On the other hand, he points out (in The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) that it is easy to overemphasize the 
significance of the fact that 350 delegates from thirty denomina- 
tions have just been sitting together for a week considering the 
things of the Kingdom. ‘‘These delegates are officially ap- 
pointed by their denominations, and the Federal Council isa real 
body composed of 17,000,000 Christians, and is about to be in- 
corporated so that it will become as real a part of our inter- 
denominational church life as our assemblies, conventions, and 
councils are of the denominaticnal life.””. But— 


‘‘We must not claim for it more than it really represents. It 
can not as yet legislate for the churches. It is not as yet really 
representative of the churches in the sense that the people of the 
churches are in intimate touch with it, or regard it as their 
common voice. That will come, but it is not yet here. It is not 
even a manifestation of that church unity for which we are all 
praying. There are several denominations in the Council, whose 
sessions closed Monday of this week, which would be suspicious 
of any talk of actual church union. There are some which would 
not as yet take part ina common communion service. They will 
do this some day if we do not talk too much about it. There are 
some denominations that came up to the Council last week hesi- 
tatingly and wondering if they are not violating their conscience. 

‘**On the other hand, it is equally easy to underemphasize the 
significance of the Federal Council, both in its attainment and in 
its potentiality. When one remembers the distance between cer- 
tain denominations no further back than fifty years ago, and 
then looked into the Assembly Room of the La Salle Hotel, 


gospel and the social mission of the church. 
It evinced itself spontaneously in every 
speech and resolution. There was no dissenting note. 

‘‘The program had been framed so that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Evangelism should come at the end as the climax under 
the title of The Supreme Mission of the Church. It was an able 
report, but if we sensed the Council accurately, it did not put its 
seal on evangelism as the supreme mission of the Church. It 
put the recreating of the world, the redemption of the social 
order, the building of the Kingdom of God as the supreme mis- 
sion, evangelism being one agency in this process. 

“Tt is a source of great satisfaction that Dean Shailer Mathews 
should have been elected president, for he has both the social 
vision and the mystic’s consciousness for personal relations with 
the Eternal. Secretary Macfarland’s new book, ‘Spiritual Cul- 
ture and Social Service,’ reveals this same balance of outlook 
upon life. But it is a highly significant thing that the thirty- 
two denominations when they assemble instinctively turn their 
thoughts to economic justice, social purity, clean politics, @ 
saloonless nation, and international peace. Denominations which 
ean thus work together will soon pray together around the same 
table and altars of the Lord.” 


Of the new president the Northwestern Christian Advocate 
(Chicago) speaks: 


‘“‘Dean Mathews stands at the head of the Baptist Chureh 
in all that represents the modern, progressive, social, and sane 
spirit in Christian activities and theological thinking. That 
Church instinctively looked upon him as the natural represel- 
tative of their denomination in the president’s chair. The 
Council is confident the affairs of the organization will mové 
forward for the four strenuous years just ahead under the i 
spiration of the leadership of such a man.” 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION AND THE IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK 


A Discussion by Rocser W. Basson in Reply to Inquiries from 


The end of the year 1912 being now close 
at hand, expert forecasts of the probable 
trend of commercial and investment mar- 
kets in 1913 should have much general 
interest for Digest readers. Among the 
best known students of these conditions in 
this country for some years has been 
Roger W. Babson. Mr. Babson has con- 
tributed many articles on this and on 
kindred subjects to daily, weekly, and 
monthly publications, and he is the author 
of ‘‘Business Barometers’? and _ other 
works. Mr. Babson prepares the ‘‘An- 
alyses and Comments’? for Moody’s 
“Manual of Railway Corporations,” and 
is particularly well known as an authority 
who analyzes for financiers and investors 
conditions as they exist, and undertakes to 
forecast for their benefit future move- 
ments. Mr. Babson was recently asked 
to give to a representative of Tur LitEer- 
ary Dicrest his views in brief of the 
present outlook for securities and general 
business in the light of the recent Presi- 
dential election and the tariff revision 
Congress is expected to undertake at its 
special session, beginning in April. In 
reply to specific inquiries he made the 
statement printed below. 








es PTIMISM vs. pessimism is merely 

a question of which party you have 
in mind, bondholder or stockholder; man- 
ufacturer or consumer; debtor or creditor. 
For example, high-grade bonds have re- 
cently sold at alow price-level. This is pleas- 
ant for the man who desires to lend money 
on this form of investment, but unpleasant 
for the man who desires to borrow. It is 
absolutely meaningless to call funda- 
mental conditions ‘ good ’ or ‘ bad,’ ‘ favor- 
able’ or ‘ unfavorable,’ unless we further 
specify the party affected. ‘ Good times’ 
from the standpoint of business interests 
may be very bad times for the salaried 
classes and those dependent on a fixed 
income. This is the first fact, which 
should be clearly understood. 

“In the second place, hardship and loss 
to one party or another are not so much the 
results of any particular situation as the 
results of unforeseen changes. For example, 
if those who purchased bonds a dozen 
years ago had anticipated the enormous 
rise in the cost of living, they would have 
insisted on a higher rate of interest. You 
make some contract for a long term of 
years; for the time being the terms appear 
quite satisfactory, but presently conditions 
change and you realize wherein the trans- 
action was fortunate or unfortunate. Who 
suffers, for instance, from a panic? Cer- 
tainly, not the far-sighted investor who is 
prepared to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to buy high-grade securities at low 
prices. Nor the fore-handed business man 
who is watching for the occasion and can 
avail himself of the low prices in materials, 
teal estate, etc. The real sufferers from 
any great change in the fundamental situa- 
tion are those who do not realize its ap- 
proach in time to trim their sails accord- 
ingly. 

“In one sense, therefore, there is no 
such thing as a gloomy outlook; for what- 
ever the changes may be, to anticipate 
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them accurately is to rob them of their 
peril and even make them a source of 
profit. An ebbing tide finds one man 
helplessly stranded with his boat hard 
aground, and another man contentedly 
digging clams. With that thought in 
mind, let us weigh the evidence as to the 
present trend of fundamental conditions. 

“In regard to bonds, it should be remem- 
bered that the time to watch for low prices 
in high-grade bond offerings is near the 
beginning of a period of business depres- 
sion. Nearly everybody will recall the 
low bond prices that ushered in the dull 
times of 1903, and again the decline of 
1907. As I have already remarked, we 
have recently seen good bonds selling low; 
investors who bought at these prices are 
obtaining a proportionately high yield and 
have little to fear from a depression in 
general business. For if my views are 
correct, the subsequent trend of prices 
for the best bonds will be upward. In 
making that statement, I refer of course to 
the next few years. The general trend of 
bond prices has been downward since 1900 
or thereabouts, corresponding to the general 
decline in the purchasing power of money, 
which began a few years previous to that 
date. For the present, I believe those 
who recently bought good bonds at low 
prices have practically no cause for worry 
and should consider their personal outlook 
very favorable. Let us now examine the 
other class of standard security, namely, 
stocks. 

‘Before proceeding further, I wish to 
explain why the present business activity 
resulting from the good crops is not neces- 
sarily a basis for a prolonged bull move- 
ment. Business, to be sure, is better as a 
whole than it was a year ago; this applies 
to almost the entire country, altho par- 
ticularly to the Western and Middle West- 
ern States, as we should expect. With the 
holiday impetus, 
should continue for the immediate present. 
For the past year or so, however, many 
concerns have been obliged to do business 
at a small margin of profit, and they are 
by no means gratified that the increase 
in operating expenses is out of proportion 
to the increased income. This is reflected 
by the extraordinary failure situation, 
which is worse than it has been for several 
years; moreover, I find that many other 
concerns are being practically carried along 
by their creditors. The monetary situation 
also attracts attention; not only are domes- 
tic rates high, but the foreign monetary 
situation is anything but reassuring. 

‘* For such reasons as the above, I believe 
that the most advantageous time to pur- 
chase stocks is not yet at hand. So long 
as these adverse conditions remain in force, 
prices of stocks can hardly make much 
headway; while if these conditions persist 
and increase, prices must inevitably recede. 
The prospective stockholder, therefore, 
with funds available for prompt use, is in a 
different position but just as strong a posi- 
tion as bondholders who have already 
purchased; he should bide his time and 
wait for the low. price-level which hitherto 





this volume of trade. 


has oceurred during the first quarter of a. 
period of business depression. When the 
time arrives he should buy high-grade 
stocks of the best railroads or industrial 
corporations, paying for his purchases out- 
right. In my opinion, that time is not 
remote; and I propose now to mention 
one or two further features; emphasizing, 
however, the fact that a decline is danger- 
ous only to such concerns as are not fully 
prepared. Furthermore, it should be re- 
membered that the more concerns there are 
who brace themselves against a depression, 
the less severe will be the general effect 
thereof. 

‘* The fair results which the railroads are 
now showing under the stimulus of large 
crops will be affected by the vast amount 
of necessary financing which is now im- 
pending. During the first half of 1913, 
more than $200,000,000 of railroad secur- 
ities mature, in addition to imperative new 
borrowing. Another major factor is the 
European situation, in connection with 
which it should not be forgotten that for a 
year or more important foreign nations 
have been over-extended. And _ finally 
there is the tariff. Of course it is easy to 
say that the incoming party is going to be 
conservative. But they have waited 
patiently many years for their turn at the 
wheel. They now have the success which 
they have waited for, and is it reasonable 
to expect, that they will not take advantage: 
of this opportunity? In fact, are they not 
pledged to do something along the lines of 
radical revision? Now, removing protec- 
tion is something like having a tooth 
pulled: regardless of our views on the 
ultimate benefit of the operation, we all 
agree on the immediate suffering. 

‘“* As we survey the field of the nation at 
the present moment, three features emerge: 
with especial prominence: the banking 
problem, the railroad problem, and the 
tariff problem. It is noteworthy that all 
three could be permanently solved in the 
same way. I'refer to automatic legisla- 
tion, to which in some form this country 
must eventually resort. 

“* Were such automatic legislation in force 
to-day, the banks would not be pleading 
stringency, the railroads would not be dis- 
turbed over rates, and general business. 
would not be apprehensive of revisions. 
All interests would know where they stand 
and what to expect. Meanwhile until that 
day arrives, the best we can do is to watch 
fundamental conditions and detect as far as. 
possible their trend. 

‘““To sum up the situation, I suggest that 
the bondholder purchasing sound securities 
netting a satisfactory income is in a very 
good position indeed; the investor pre- 
pared to purchase first-class stocks when 
the time is ripe has excellent prospects; 
while the merchant or manufacturer who 
pushes actively for business now and 
watches conditions attentively will success- 
fully weather any outcome. Altogether 
there is call for caution, but not fear, save 
for the man with his eyes shut, who is in 
peril under any and all circumstances, 
whatever be the outlook.” 
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A PLEA FOR THEM 
BY JAMES J. HILL * 
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The ‘‘Empire Builder’ of the Northwest; author of “Highways of Progress,” ete. 


VERY interest and every community 
~ should understand that the main need 
to-day of transportation and of the many 
activities connected with and dependent 
upon it is an increase of terminal facili- 
ties. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
commerce of the country, its manufac- 
turing and agricultural industry, its pros- 
perity as a whole, and the welfare of every 
man in it who engages in any gainful oecu- 
pation, can escape threatened disaster only 
by such additions to and enlargements of 
existing terminals at our great central 
markets and our principal points of ex- 
port as will relieve the congestion which 
now paralyzes traffic when any unusual 
demand is made upon them. Our natural 
material growth will make this their chronic 
condition in the near future unless quick 
action is taken. 

If you increase the size of a bottle with- 
out enlarging the neck, more time and work 
are required to fill and empty it. That is 
what has happened to the transportation 
business. In 1907 traffic was blocked on 
nearly all the principal Eastern railway 
lines. It took months to convey an or- 
dinary shipment of goods from one domes- 
tic market to another. The deadlock was 
broken partly by a panic that lessened the 
volume of business and partly by the 
efforts of railway managements to add, by 
increased efficiency, to the moving power 
of facilities at command. We neither an- 
ticipate nor desite perpetual business de- 
pression. While the limits of efficiency 
have not been reached, we know that it 
ean not be made to cover the demands of 
our growth in population and production. 

Business is beginning to feel the swell 
of a revival. The freight ton mileage of 
the country was less by seventeen and a 
half billions in 1909 than in 1907, and very 
little more than in 1906. Contrast this 
with the growth of the single year between 
1909 and 1910. The freight ton mileage 
grew in that year eleven times as fast as 
trackage, and five times as fast as equip- 
ment. This ratio will be subject to in- 
crease rather than decrease. It will be 
much greater in this year of large crops 
and added tonnage. If any manufacturer 
were confronted with such conditions, it 
would be clear to him that he must either 
refuse business or more than double his 
plant. The railroad can not refuse busi- 
ness. If it could do so legally, that policy 
would still mean national panic and indi- 
vidual ruin. It must enlarge its plant. 

The railroads of the United States car- 
ried 1,849,900,101 tons of revenue freight 
in 1910. At the average load of 21.5 tons 
per car, it would take 86,041,865 cars to 
move it. Nearly all of these pass through 
some large terminal, most of them several 
times in the year. There are about thirty 
important traffic centers; and if the total 
movement were divided equally between 
them, supposing each car to pass through 
but one market, and that only once a year, 
7,858 cars would have to pass through each 
terminal every day in the year. Five thou- 
sand cars a day are enough to create a 


* Passages from an address by Mr. Hill at the Annual Dinner of the Railway Business Association in New York, December 19, 1912. 
copy obtained by THE LITERARY DiGEsT from Mr. Hill. 
number were 31 railroad presidents, about 100 railway vice-presidents, and 20 bank presidents. 


blockade in many of the large terminals 
of the country. Our worst troubles have 
come not from insufficient rolling stock or 
lack of efficiency in handling it, but from 
congested terminals. Water routes give 
little assistance: first, because the largest 
streams of traffic in the United States are 
not in a direction where either natural or 
artificial waterways can be used; second, 
because a waterway less than twenty feet 
can not compete as a carrier. The water- 
way, too, may and often does increase 
rather than lessen the pressure on terminal 
facilities. There is but one possible remedy 
—enlarged terminals. The main question 
back of that is financial. Where and on 
what terms is the money to be had for an 
improvement become as necessary as the 
removal of a freight wreck from a main 
traffic line. 

The properties of many systems are al- 
ready encumbered to the limit of credit 
and solvency. Securities have been con- 
solidated, equipment trusts have placed 
what are practically chattel mortgages on 
rolling stock, and money can not be raised 
except for a short term and at high rates. 
Ten or fifteen years ago 4 per cent. would 
bring in capital for railroad improvements. 
Strong properties sold their bonds bear- 
ing 314 per cent. interest. Now some of 
the strongest roads are paying 4% per 
cent. for new capital. Properties less well 
known for stability and earning power pay 
more. The rate has advanced by from 
11% to 2 per cent. in little more than ten 
years. The great sums required to extend 
our terminals to meet the actual business 
of the country can be had only on condi- 
tion that the payment of principal and in- 
terest is absolutely secured. The railroads 
can pay money only as they are permitted 
to earn it. In the last resort it is up to 
the people to say whether or not these 
terminals and other facilities shall be sup- 
plied; just as it is up to them to suffer 
the severest of the consequences if they 
are not. 

A railroad has no other source of income, 
generally speaking, than receipts from 
rates. These have steadily declined. 
While the price of everything else rises, 
the price of transportation falls. The 
average freight rate per ton per mile re- 
ceived by the railroads of the United States 
fell from 9.27 mills in 1890 to 7.53 mills in 
1910. This is partly the effect of legisla- 
tive regulations and the orders of public 
commissions, and partly due to voluntary 
reductions made possible by increased 
efficiency and increase in the density of 
traffic. On the whole, railroad rates in the 
United States are the lowest in the world. 
But they can not continue to grow less 
forever. 

While revenue was shrinking, the ob- 
ligatory expenses of the railways of the 
country have increased enormously. Their 
equipment alone is valued at nearly three 
and a half billion dollars; the increase dur- 
ing the last nine years being 45.3 per cent. 
in locomotives and 39.7 per cent. in freight- 
ears. For the mere maintenance of equip- 


At the dinner where Mr. Hill’s speech was delivered over 900 persons were seated. 


ment they spent over $413,000,000 in 19}9, 
When we come to consider operation, the 
figures mount as rapidly as those on a 
pressure-gage when the needle is racing 
toward the danger point. The wages of 
the railroad employees in this country haye 
reached the stupendous total of over 
$1,200,000,000, a year. According to the 
advance summary of the report of the In. 
terstate Commerce Commission for 1911, 
the total number of employees in the United 
States decreased in that year by 29,611 
as compared with 1910, while the total 
wages paid increased by $64,741,164. In 
no other occupation has such a showing 
ever been made. If the wage scale of 1899 
had been in effect, the item of labor cost 
would have been some $300,000,000 less, 
Against liberal wages the railways do not 
protest, because they know that they can 
render safe, adequate, and satisfactory 
service in proportion as their employees 
are well fitted and well paid for their work. 


But new outlay must be balanced by new: 


income unless operation is to cease. 

Another item of expense which grows 
out of all proportion to railway revenue or 
national development is taxation. In 1890 
the taxes paid by all the railroads aggre- 
gated $31,207,459; in 1910 they had risen 
to $103,795,701; for 1911 they are esti- 
mated at $109,000,000 and may be a couple 
of millions more. The increase in twenty 
years up to 1910 is 233 per cent. This is 
by direct act of the people. The extrava- 
gance of all modern legislative bodies, the 
doubling of State and national expenses 
within a few years, and the continuous 
issue of bonds for all sorts of public pur- 
poses formerly met by general taxation, 
have drained the ordinary sources of rev- 
enue. The railroad treasury has come to 
be looked upon as the public milch cow, 
from which a new supply of nourishment 
may always be obtained. So railway taxes 
have risen by leaps and bounds. Each 
mile of line in the country paid $199 in 
taxes in 1890, and $431 in 1910. 

The Bureau of Railway News and Sta- 


tistics estimates the capitalization [of | 


American railways] of 1911 at $59,345 per 
mile; probably $60,000, in round num- 
bers, represents about the average actual 
capitalization to-day. This figure is to be 
compared with the capitalization per mile 
in other countries, as shown in the follow- 
ing table: United Kingdom, $275,040; 
England alone, $314,000; Germany, $109,- 
788; France, $139,237. The increase of 
capitalization per mile of railroad in Eng- 
land and Wales for the nineteen years be- 
tween 1890 and 1909 was from $255,073 
to $328,761, or $73,688; against a total cap- 
italization for all the roads in the United 
States in 1909 of $59,259. It exceeded our 
total capitalization by $14,429 per mile. 
The average annual increase for the nineteen 
years has been $3,873 per mile, exceeding th? 
entire annual net earnings per mile of rail- 
ways in this country during the core 
sponding period. Our capitalization pée 
mile is from one-half to one-fifth that of 
(Continued on page 1238) 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


DR. WILEY’S SUCCESSOR 


HE formidable list of attainments of 

Dr. Carl L. Alsberg make it evident 
that if a deleterious ingredient or a pestif- 
erous adulterant is able to get past him, 
it will have to be pretty elusive. He has 
been chosen to succeed Dr. Wiley as Chief 
Chemist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and no doubt realizes that his row 
will be hard hoeing, but may also feel that 
the best wishes of nearly 100,000,000 peo- 
ple are with him. His career thus far is 
not very well known to the public in gen- 
eral, and the Washington Star enlightens 
us with a few facts about him: 


Dr. Alsberg is the son of a chemist and 
grew up in an atmosphere of chemistry. 
His early education was obtained in pri- 
yate schools in New York City, and in 1892 
he entered Columbia University, receiving 
the A.B. degree in 1896. He then entered 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University, receiving his M.D. 


from the university during the same year. 
He then went to Germany, and during the 
period from 1900 to 1903 he took graduate 
work in the University of Strassburg along 
the lines of pharmacology, physiological 
chemistry, and internal medicine. 

For two months in the spring of 1901 he 
was a research worker at the German Im- 
perial Institute for Experimental Thera- 
peuties at Frankfurt-am-Main and also 
at the Senckenbergisches Institut. 

He took graduate work at the Univer- 
sity Summer School in Berlin during the 
summer recess of 1901, and from June, 
1903, to January, 1904, he was a graduate 
student in chemistry at the University of 
Berlin. While in Germany Dr. Alsberg 
worked under Schmeidburg, who is recog- 
nized as the leading chemical pharmacolo- 
gist in the world. 

In September, 1902, Dr. Alsberg was 
appointed assistant in physiological chem- 
istry at Harvard Medical School, with leave 
of absence until January, 1903. He was 
granted leave from June, 1903, to January, 
1904, to go abroad for purposes of study. 
In June, 1905, he was advanced to instrue- 
tor in biological chemistry at the Harvard 
Medical School and, jointly with a col- 
league of the same rank, put in charge of 
the department of biological chemistry. 
The next year he was advanced to faculty 
instructor and made sole head of the de- 
partment, which position he retained until 
his resignation in October, 1908, to accept 
a position in the bureau of plant industry 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. He was appointed in that bureau 
after a long search for a man who could 
combine the sciences of pathology, physi- 
ology, and chemistry in such a way as to 
conduct a number of special investiga- 
tions, upon which work he has been en- 
gaged up to the present time. 

Dr. Alsberg has acquired an interna- 
tional reputation as an authority on the 
biological phases of chemistry. He has 
been chairman of the new biochemical 
section of the American Chemical Society 
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—the largest and most influential scientific 
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The difference between 
what you call mechanical 
music and the human- 
like rendering of the 
genuine PIANOLA- 
Player-Piano, is clearly 
expressed by the great 
musician and composer, 
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RICHARD STRAUSS 4 


says: ““The very play- 
ing of the artist, as if he 
were sitting personally 
at the instrument. ’”’ 

We suggest that you 
read ‘“The Pianolist,’’a 
book by Gustave Kobbé 
—for sale at all book- 
stores—or we should be 
pleased to send you a 
copy with our compli- 
ments if you will ad- 
dress Department, “Z,” 


The Aeolian Company 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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“The 


American-Built 
French Car’’ 





‘TH E new Mitchell 


is American through and 
through in strength, in staunch- 
ness ; it is American in the rigid 
standard of perfection main- 
tained in its materials and work- 
manship. 


The best principles of French 
automobile designing—the 
standard of the world—have 
been worked out in the Mitchell 
car; adapted, of course, for 
American conditions. 


The mechanical superiority of the 
Mitchell is just as evident, when 
comparisons are made. It has been 
built to give the buyer the best ot 
everything: the best motor, the 
most complete equipment, the 
highest development of power, 
comfort and convenience in every 
respect; and the best of materials 
and workmanship. 


Finally, it has been built to sell at 
$1500 $1850 $2500 


All Mitchell 1913 cars have left drive and cen- 
ter control; Bosch ignition; Rayfield Carbu- 
retor; Firestone demountable rims; rain-vision 
windshield; Jones speedometer; silk mohair top 
with dust cover; Turkish upholstered cushions; 
Timken front axle bearings; gauges on the dash 
to show air pressure and oil pressure; gauge in 
the gasoline tank which shows the amount of 
gasoline it contains; and a portable electric lamp 
which also illuminates the instruments on the dash. 


All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, electric 
lighting system, and 36-inch wheels 


Bo) Prices F_O. 
Wheel Base and Stroke 


B. Racine 

7-passenger Six 60H.P. 144-in. 454x7in. $2,500 

2 or 5-passenger Six 50H. P. 132-in. 4x 6in. 1,850 
2 or S-passenger Four 40H.P. 120-in. 41427 in. 1,500 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 


New York Philade)phia 
Kansas City London 


Branches: 


Atlanta 
aris 


Dallas 
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society in America—since its formation. 

At the St. Louis exposition he was the 
secretary of the section of physiological 
chemistry of the International Congress 
of Arts and Sciences. His publications in 
the field of biochemistry have been 
numerous. 

Since being in the service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Dr. Alsberg has. re- 
ceived a number of flattering offers to take 
up work along the lines of pharmacology 
and chemistry, from colleges and other 
institutions. 


The appointment of Dr. R. E. Doolittle, 
formerly of the New York food laboratory 
of the Department, to fill the vacancy left 
by Dr. Wiley, was only temporary, and it 
is understood in Washington, says The 
Star, that he will return to his former posi- 
tion when Dr. Alsberg is installed. 





A FIGHT FOR A SOUL 


YOUNG man who has spent most of 

the last eighteen of his thirty-three 
years in prison for theft was about to be 
sentenced to another term by Judge Ro- 
salsky in one of the New York criminal 
courts when Alexander Irvine, the journal- 
ist and lay minister, asked to be allowed to 
take the poor wretch in charge and try to 
reform him. “I am going to take him 
home, make him one of the family, and 
give him a chance to be a man,” was 
Irvine’s explanation to Judge Rosalsky. 
The case was about as near hopeless as any 
that Irvine could have found if he had 
searched through all the police stations and 
jails in the city, but that was the principal 
reason he was interested in it—he wanted 
to see if a creature with only the faintest 
spark of manhood left in him could be re- 
claimed. What followed is narrated in 
The Metropolitan Magazine by Mr. Irvine 
himself, who writes: 


That evening, when his nerves were 
quiet and when he realized in a small 
measure that he was up against a proposi- 
tion that was human, I outlined to him a 
plan of relationship. 

** Joe,” I said, “they say you are a 
thief—” 

‘** Sure, but I ain’t no more!” he broke 
in anxiously. 

“T know, Joe, but what I want to say 
is this: If the habit to take things comes 
to you again, I want to tell you what to 
do.” 

“Don’t be seared,’’ he pleaded, as he 
laid his long, sinewy arms on mine. ‘‘ S’elp 
me God, I’m on th’ level, I am. D’ye 
think I’d turn you down cold after saving 
me from twenty years—pshaw, I’ve got 
some good in me, you bet I have!” 

“You don’t understand, Joe; let me 
explain. Keep quiet and let me tell you.” 

““Exeuse me, mister, I don’t mean no 
harm—I can keep quiet, sure I can. I 
done it by—Well, I done it for eighteen 
years—ain’t that some quiet?” 

“Yes, Joe, you are right, that is a long 
time to keep quiet, and some day you can 
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Model B Balopticon. 
lantern slides clearly and brilliantly, 
or you can make your own nega- 
tives into slides. 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 


A practical projection instrumentat a price 
within the reach of every one. Distinguished 
for its optical and mechanical accuracy. 
Projects sharp, definite images. 
operate, durable, and thoroughly dependable. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show It to You 
Model B Balopticon, cuniopat with spe- 
cial arc lamp, 4-ampere rhe 
and plug, complete in metal carrying 
case, $22.00. 
Model B Balopticon, equip d with spe- 
cial 100 Watt Tungsten 
Lamp, including connecting plug and 

cord, complete in metal carrying case, 
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The Standard Dictionary has received all 
kinds of honor medals and prizes from exposi- 
tions, governments and educational institutions. 
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The Patients Recovery 


may depend upon an accurate record of his tem: 
rature. Help the doctor work—keep a “ 
‘ever Thermometer in the house. A 


te one 


for every member.of the family—that’s the sani- 





tary way. If your druggist hasn’t it, send us 
roid eat nel ““Tycos’”” Fever Thermometer 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
607 West Avenue 
“* Where ‘Zycos: Thermometers Come From 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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talk for a week, but I want to tell you 
about your place in this house.” 

“ Sure, sure, I won’t butt in no more!” 

“ Joe,”’ I said, “* I have little in this place 
that is of very much value, but if you feel 
that you must take away what there is, I 
want to tell you what to take first.” 

“First !” 

“Yes, that painting is worth several 
hundred dollars, but if you take it, you 
could only sell it for one hundred. Now, 
to save you trouble, I will write the name 
and address of a dealer who will buy it on 
sight for that amount. I will paste it on 
the back of the——”’ 

“Stop, please,’ he interrupted, with a 
pained look. ‘‘ Say, Boss, d’ye think I’m 
so badly damned as I’d swipe your things 
—say, what d’ye think, tell me now?” 

“JT think you are as honest as I am, and 
as good as I am, but you promised not to 
‘butt in!’ ” 

“ Sure, go on!” he said, and he put his 
hand over his mouth. 

“Here are a few other things. They 
can be disposed of easily. I will write a 
list of them, you will carry it in your pocket. 
I will give you a written certificate to the 
effect that they were mine and that I gave 
them to you—do you understand? ” 

He said ‘‘ Yes,”’ but he didn’t. . . . 

“ Now, Joe, I am to be a father to you, 
or a brother—I know a lot of things; you 
know a lot of things, too. What you know 
and what I know lead to different conclu- 
sions—they may do that and they may 
not, but put away from your mind fear and 
suspicion, and let us share life with each 
other.” 

He listened quietly. There was no out- 
burst of emotion or gratitude whatever. 
He looked somewhat dazed, but nodded 
affirmatively when I made a point. 

I gave him @ series of duties to perform 
—household chores. I tried to inoculate 
him with a sense of freedom, but the virus 
didn’t work. I wanted him to cooperate, 
but he obeyed and fawned. Late in the 
night of that memorable first day, he 
knocked gently at my study door. 

“Come in,” I ealled. 

“Say, mister,” he said, “ that lock on 
your front door is on the bum!” 

“ T know it.” 

“Ye know it? ”’ 

“Yes, I put iton the bum!” He looked 
bewildered. I bade him sit down, and as 
he sat I read to him the story of the candle- 
sticks in ‘‘ Les Miserables.” He under- 
stood the story well enough, but missed 
the point I was illustrating. I went over 
it with him—simplified and paraphrased 
it until he saw it. 

“The old guy had nerve, didn’t he?” 
was his strange comment. 

“Do you mean Jean Valjean? ”’ 

“No, I mean the bishop.” 

“Then you think that it takes more 
herve to take the locks off the door than 
to break in and rifle the house—is that it? ”’ 
“Oh, sure, you bet it does!” 

Next morning when I came downstairs, 
he was yawning and stretching himself in 
the kitchen. 

“ How did you sleep? ” 

“Not a wink,” he said. 

“Why?” 

“TI was sure every minute that some- 
body would come in and swipe everything 
In the house!” 
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principal causes of 


ally regarded. 
SYSTEM of procedure 


seems to have develop- 
ed in which we see the owner 
and the contractor opposing 
each other. By their false 
attitudes they have made their 
interests antagonize each 
other, while co-operation 


would be better for both. 


By the competitive pro- 
cess, the owner places two or 
more contractors in positions 
antagonistic to each other and 
to himself. He does not 
understand the details of a 
building operation, neither 
does he understand the units 
of cost which go to make up 
the total sum which he should 
pay. Therefore, he falls to 
bargaining —he plays at the 
other man’s game, apparently 
expecting that through some 
magic he will find his treasure- 
house safe in the keeping of 
the man who has been most 
severely worsted in the fight 
which he himself has in- 
stituted. 


This is competition! _Isit 
reasonable > 
ERE is another phase 


of the competitive sys- 
tem: As nearly as can be 
estimated, one set of plans 


New York, 7 E. 44th St. 
Boston, National Shawmut Bank Bldg. 


DIGEST 


Competitive bidding is one of the 


the suspicion with 


which building operations are gener- 


out of every ten and one 
contractor's estimate out of 
every seventeen are accepted 
by owners. The cost of pre- 
paring rejected plans and esti- 
mates is said to approximate 
10% of the cost of building, 
Somebody ultimately pays 
Who is it? 


Your common sense will tell 


for this waste. 


you. 


HEORETICALLY 

the competitive system is 
supposed to insure top-notch 
results atlow-notch cost; prac- 
tically, it comes far short of its 
purpose. Specifications which 
mean one thing to owner and 
architect, usually mean some- 
thing different to each bidding 
contractor. 


Three big up- standing 
facts compel thought: 


1. Buildings erected 
under the competitive 
system are seldom de- 
livered to their owners 
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The Farce of Competitive Bids 


ready for occupancy at 
the estimated cost. 


2. The most important 
building operations to- 
day are being done on 
some approximately 
non-competitive plan. 


3. We established the 
non-competitive plan of 
building 15 years ago. 


HE most efficient way to 

build is for owner, archi- 
tect and contractor to ‘co- 
operate from the_ beginning. 
If this is done properly, the 
building will be as the owner 
wants it, ready when he 
wants it, and at a cost satis- 
factory to him. 


HE Hoggson Single 

Contract Method unites 
the architect's services with 
ours under a contract which 
guarantees to satisfy you with 
plans, materials, labor, super- 
vision and progress of work. 
You know the final cost be- 
fore the work is begun, and 
you know it is sight because 
the limit of our profit is clearly 
stated. 


This method insures great- 
est economy—limit of cost— 
limit of profit—date of com- 
pletion—satisfaction. Ask 
our clients. A booklet 
—“The Hoggson Single 
Contract Method of Build- 


ing’ —on request. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Chicago, First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
New Haven, Conn., 101 Orange St. 










































In his sixth year he had been taken from 
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half-gallon 


see that you are supplied. 








is one of Nature’s secrets, and Nature 
best knows how to compound the 
essential elements to distill pure, palatable and refreshing water. 

You get it as Nature sends it bubbling forth out of the hidden hollows 
of the hills of New Hampshire. 
When you drink Londonderry, you instinctively say: “This is the best 
water in the world.” And right you are. 
Londondenry is as good as it is pure. 

It is the water you and yours should always drink. 


Sparkling (effervescent) in three table sizes. 
ttles, or other sizes if desired. If you have 
difficulty getting Londonderry locally. write us. 


Plain (still) in 
We will 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO., Nashua, N. 8. 
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hiclets 


The Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Look for the Bird Cards in the 
packets. You can secure a 
beautiful Bird Album FREE. 


Half a million folks of all kinds—includ- 
ing grown-ups, children, teachers, etc., 
are collecting our wonderful Bird Studies 
—faithful reproductions of American 
birds in full colors, with descriptions of 
the birds’ plumage, habits, and how to 
know them on sight. You will find one 
beautiful bird picture in each packet of 
Chiclets. Send us any fifty of these pic- 
tures with’ten cents in stamps and we will 
send you—free—our splendid Bird Album. 


The refinement of chew- 
ing gum for people of 
refinement. It’s the pep- 
permint—the true mint. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets. 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
MetropolitanTower 

New Yor! 
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his mother, a peasant girl, and placed in a 
religious school and remained there until 
he was fourteen. He was given the choice 
of a military career or a life under the roof 
which had sheltered him for nine years, 
and he refused both. One day he was 
taken to Chicago by an elderly man who 
deserted him in a day or two. The boy 
became a vagrant, and then— 


The sign ‘‘ Unser Fritz’? over a Clark 
street saloon attracted him. He entered 
and dipt his hand into the first free sop. 
A young thug got hold of him and intro- 
duced him to a gang. Joe suspected them 
as little as he had suspected the monks in 
the monastery. He was ‘‘ a good thing,” 
and two of the gang brought him to New 
York. There Joe was given a new suit of 
clothes and was sent out to sell similar 
suits. 
‘*T sold two suits an’ then got pinched,” 
he said. The clothes on his back and the 
clothes on his arm had been stolen from a 
wholesale house by the process of an inside 
accomplice. He got five years. 
“Did you have a lawyer?” I asked. 
““No, sir, they didn’t give me one an’ 
th’ dub what give me th’ job told th’ judge 
that I was th’ guy what planned it all!” 
We were sitting at the window one 
evening after supper talking, when a rat 
ran across the yard. I exprest an aversion 
to rats. 

** Ah,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ they ain’t bad. 
I teached one to sit on its hind end an’ 
take bread off the end of a stick. I called 
him ‘ Padre.’ He knowed German, he did; 
I always spoke to him in German. He’d 
sometimes climb up on my cot an’ snooze 
aroun’ like a kitten. He got so he’d come 
out when I’d whistle. We were friends for 
a whole year. One Sunday I whistled all 
day for him but he never come out. I think 
he was dead. I was lonely then, you bet 
I was.” 


When his first term was over, Joe tried 
hard to brace up, and a young girl he met 
in a cheap lodging-house did all she could 
to encourage him. The two eventually 
fell in love and were married, but because 
of their poverty and Joe’s bad reputation 
they were not allowed to live together. 
The theft of an old music-box with which 
he hoped to entertain himself in hours of 
depressing loneliness was the means of 
sending him back to prison for five years. 
That term finished, he went back and 
searched for his wife, and had doors 

















HOME GYMNASTICS 
ON LING'S SYSTEM. By Anders Wide, .D. 


A series of exercises mostly without apparatus, 50c. net, 
by mail, 54c, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

























DEATH 


Its Causes and Phenomena 


By Herewarp CARRINGTON 
and JOHN R. MEADER 


The final ceation to which this volume is devoted 
is that of what becomes of the mental life after 
death; whether consciousness persists or is extin- 
guished. Considerable material tending to show 
that consciousness does persist and that personal 
identity is assured us, is given. 


8vo, Cloth. 552 pp. $3.00, net; by mail, $3.18 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 







































































slammed in his face when he made in- 
quiries. After that, he went down and 
down until he lost hope of ever being able 
to become a decent citizen. Mr. Irvine 
goes on to tell of some of the difficulties he 
encountered while trying to give the out- 
east a chance: 


Near us lived a prominent woman—one 
of the finest women in the land and one 
identified with social reforms. I told her 
Joe’s story—it was a mistake. I should 
not have told any one. One day she lost 
a garment and she at once thought of poor 
Joe. In vain did I point out that he did 
not need either the garment or the money. 
In vain I offered to replace it. Detectives 
from headquarters came after Joe. For 
weeks he was on the rack. He could not 
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With Brains 


HAT would you think of any work- 
man—carpenter, mechanic or other— 
who had his tools kept all over the 

shop so he’d need to go—or send—for them 
every time they were wanted ? 


How about yourself? Aren’ t you the most 
important man in the place? Isn’t your time 
worth most? What about your work-bench? 
Does it keep all your tools within reach—con- 
venient to your hand? 

The B-M “Desk With Brains” is the busy 
man’s work-bench. It keeps all your ‘‘tools” 
in easy reach. 


The data and records you refer to oftenest 
find places in the B-M ‘‘Desk With Brains” 
—which is built from interchangeable frac- 
tional sections, so you can have them put to- 
gether to exactly fit your special needs, 
Then, if your needs change, you don’t have 
to buy a new desk, You just have the farts 
of your desk changed—to fit your new needs. 

Over 8,000 combinations are possible in the 
B-M “Desk With Brains.” Write to- day 
for our chart showing the parts of these 
combinations. 


Don’t waste time—and energy—working 
over an old fashioned desk. Remember— 
you spend nearly a third of your life at your 
desk. If you are the most important man in 
your establishment—and your time is worth 
most—isn’t it good economy to have a work- 
bench which is convenient and thoroughly 
satisfactory zo you? 

Write for our ‘“*Desk With Brains” chart 
now while you’re thinking about the matter. 
With the chart, we send our latest book— 
“Filing Systems.”” It’s worth having, too. 
Address— 








Browne- Morse Company 
1212 Hovey Street, Muskegon, Mich. 


BRANCHES: NewYork City—82-84 Ful- 
ton Street; Philadelphia—7o7 Arch 
Street; Baltimore —109 N. Frederick 
Street; Washington — Corner 11th and 
F Streets; Milwaukee—432-436 Broad- 
way; San Francisco—61 Post Street; St. 
Louis—312 E. Broadway. 








Export Distributors—B. Secuto Co., 108 
Greenwich Street, New York City. 


Dealers—Ours is an ‘Exclusive Agency 
Proposition.””. The B-M Quality Line is 
complete. It helps build established 
trade. © Write us. 























sleep nor eat. 











SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
PIPE MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure fot 
four cents—certainly ‘ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 


SEND 10 CENTS j2:i.2?%0.05 sors 
THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York 
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“The boy handles all my money,” I 
told them. ‘He has a certificate that 
everything in this house belongs to him. 
Why should he steal?” They didn’t know 
ee but.” 

The contents of his box were turned out. 
My apartment was searched. The second- 
hand stores were searched. They came 
day after day—they came in shifts and 
asked the same questions as they, came. 
Joe lived in nervous dread of arrest. 

The detectives finally laid the blame 
where it may have belonged—on a ser- 
yant in my friend’s apartment. 

“Two places of safety for mine,” 
said. ‘ Jail, an’ when I’m dead.” 

I introduced him to a church. That, 
too, was a mistake. The church is the last 
place on earth where such a man will find 
help. He will get alms there. He may 
get a job there or be put in the way of 
finding one, tho even that is uncertain. 
The minister of the church, like the lady 
who lost the garment, was one of the finest 
people that ever breathed the breath of 
life. The sexton was a man with a heart. 
I erred grievously, however, when I told 
the assistant minister the story of my 
friend. He wasn’t big enough, nor broad 
enough, nor good enough to understand. 
The lady into whose Bible class I placed 
Joe took as much of an interest in Joe as 
any lady of her station could. She tried 
to make Joe feel welcome around the place, 
and when he was just beginning to feel 
that she meant it, the sexton got orders 
from the assistant minister that Joe was 
to be kept away from the place. He said 
it “ wasn’t a refuge for ex-conviets.” It 
was a crass, vulgar statement, but it was 
true. I had to tell Joe, and when I told 
him it was like a smash between the eyes. 

“T knowed it, I knowed it,” was all he 
said. He continued to go on Sunday morn- 
ings to the lady’s Bible class. She was dif- 
ferent. The minister was chagrined that 
it happened, but it happened. It happened 
in all the churches I have ever been con- 
nected with, and I have been minister of 
several. It isn’t the minister. It isn’t any 
particular phase or functionary—it’s the 
institution. It isn’t built on these lines. 
It doesn’t exist for that sort of work. It is 
as far removed from the actualities as 
heaven is removed from hell. 

A small group of college graduates came 
to town to ‘‘ uplift the masses’’ by the 
process of journalism. High-minded men 
—most of them—but without ballast 
enough to steady their own ships. They 
had rooms in our house. Joe, in confidence, 
told them his story. He erred. They 
looked upon him as “copy.” They 

“worked” him to serve their own ends. 
They borrowed money from him and never 
paid it back. 

One day in the spring of 1911 I got a 
fragmentary note from Joe in which this 
sentence occurred: : 

“ Many have had a worse time than me. 
lain't no quitter, but excuse me and don’t 
call me down if I tell you that it takes more 
ost for a fella like me to go on than to 
quit.” 

Two days after the letter was written, 
Joe was crossing the New York Central 
= at Cold Spring, N. Y., with a horse 

d buggy when he was struck by the 

; ites Century Limited and killed. 

Joe at mat was safe ! 


Joe 
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To the Railroad Man 
an Accurate Watch is 
an Absolute Necessit 


business 
man an 
“tepanoee ACCUrAtE 

watch is 
os a constant 
source of 
satisfaction 
and reliance. 
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Over one-half of the Engineers, Con- 
ductors, Firemen and Trainmen on 
American Railroads maintaining Of- 
ficial Time Inspection carry 


jam mnilton Hatch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America”’ 


When a majority of railroad men fix 
their choice upon the Hamilton Watch 
for timing their runs, it is the strongest 
conceivable guarantee of accuracy. 

Don’t you want to own the sort of watch 
that will keep time with the watches of 
Limited Train Engineers and Conductors? 


Write for ‘The Timekeeper ” 


A handsome book about watches that pictures and describes the various Hamilton 
Models—gladly sent to anyone interested in the purchase of a fine watch. The 
Hamilton Watch is made in standard sizes for men and women and sold by 
leading jewelers everywhere at $38.50 to $150.00 for complete watches, 
timed and adjusted in the cases at the factory. 






















Engineer J. T. Foley, of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul train, the ‘* Pioneer 
Limited.’" He has carried a 
Hamilton Watch for several years. 











In some models, move- 
ments only may be purchased, so that,’using your present watch case, 
you can own a Hamilton Watch, for $12.25 and upwards. 

Ask your jeweler. If he can not supply you, write us. 


Hamilton Watch Company 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
























Running water when and 
where you want it with 

FOSTER High Duty 
am, 


Power Specialty Co. TROCHE 
2140 Trinity Building 
ork For the Voice 
Among ite speakers and singers the most popular throat 
Get Free Convenient and promptly effective, 
Book 25c, » $1.00. Sample Free. 





JOHN I. BROWN & SON Mass. 








Bosto. 








thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 


Macey 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with mohair 
tieece linings $4.50. For comfort, appearance and dur- 
ability you cannot find their equal for the, price. Our 
illustrated catalog gives measure directions and a 
whole lot of other information about custom tanning 
of hides and skins with hair or fur on; coat, robe and 
rug making; taxidermy and head mounting; also prices 
of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 





Creditors Think So.— Liabilities some- 
times may be lie-abilities.—Life. 





THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 























MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 
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6% BONDS 


OF A 
FUNDAMENTAL 
INDUSTRY 


Secured by first mortgage 






















on a shipbuilding plant 
and dry dock in an im- 
portant Great Lakes port. 
The bonds amount to only 
50% of the value of the 
Company’s fixed assets 
and mature serially from 
three to fifteen years. 
The property’s income 1s 
highly satisfactory and is 
augmented by substantial 
subsidies. The ownership 
of the Company’s stock isin 
exceedingly strong hands. 


The location, in a rapidly 








growing population cen- 








ter with tributary indus- 








tries and shipping steadily 





increasing, combines with 








the above-recited facts to 





make these bonds an un- 








usually safe investment. 








Ask for Circular No. 794 R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
(Continued from page 1232) 


European countries; partly because the 
initial cost of construction was greater 
there, but largely because of a fixt differ- 
ence in policy. The American railway 
makes improvements so far as possible 
out of earnings or surplus, leaving capital 
account to carry only new construction. 
The European road distributes earnings 
among its stockholders, and issues new 
capital to provide necessary betterments. 
The difference accounts for the sharp con- 
trasts of the figures presented above. The 
American policy is in the public interest, 
because it tends to keep fixt charges down. 
A capitalization of $60,000 per mile will 
not transact the business of this country. 
On all trunk-lines and wherever popula- 
tion becomes dense and traffic heavy, cap- 
italization will have to be made larger for 
new facilities and double tracking. The 
heavy amounts required to provide ter- 
minals must also be charged to capital 
account. With wages and material as 
high as they are now, billions will be re- 
quired. If additional money must be bor- 
rowed for the less permanent improvement, 
the country will eventually have to carry 
a capitalization more nearly approaching 
that of Europe; and, as a necessary corol- 
lary, rates will rise to a corresponding level. 
The railways are entitled to confidence 
and relief because they have displayed 
efficiency in the conduct of their business. 
This is just as marked as their relatively 
low capitalization. The figures already 
given show an increase of traffic in a year 
about five times as great as the increase of 
equipment and eleven times the increase 
of mileage. Yet the machine has been 
hauling its load, because efficiency has 
been developed. Heavier rails, larger en- 
gines, cars of greater capacity, increased 
train movement, and the full utilization 
of equipment have kept business moving. 
The density of traffic in England, France, 
and Germany should be as much greater 
than in the United States as the density 
in the Middle exceeds that in the far West- 
ern States. Yet here are the facts: France, 
496,939 ton miles per mile of road; United 
Kingdom, 529,622; Germany, 827,400; 
United States (1910), 1,071,086. 

It is clear that our railroads have been 
capably managed, and that the resources 
and powers entrusted to them are being 
used to the highest business advantage. 
How the money they spend is being em- 
ployed is shown by the fact that our rail- 
roads move 272 ton miles of freight per 
dollar of net revenue, where the United 
Kingdom shows only 58, Germany 172, 
and France 88. For honest and efficient 
conduct our railways have no equals in 
the world. By this supreme test they de- 
clare their fitness for the gigantic work that 
still remains to be undertaken. 

The theory of encouraging home indus- 
try has prevailed in this country during 
the greater part of our national existence. 
Import duties averaging 41.22 per cent. 
were levied in 1911. The advocates of the 
system claim this is done to protect Amer- 
ican labor. Our manufactures are pro- 
tected as a matter of national policy. 
Transportation costs the public from one- 
third to one-half as much here as in Europe. 
This cheapness is not purchased at the 
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age daily earnings of railway employees jp 
the United States were more than twice as 
great as in the United Kingdom, and two 
and three-quarters times as much as op 
the Prussian-Hesse system in Germany. 
As employers of labor and also as producers 
of a commodity that everybody uses di. 
rectly or indirectly, paying that labor more 
than it receives anywhere else in the world 
and supplying that service for less than jg 
charged anywhere else in the world, the 
railroads deserve a public consideration 
not extended to them now. 

The railroads should be permitted to 
earn and hold a surplus equal to 50 per 
cent. of the amount they pay out in diyi- 
dends, to be held for emergencies and ap- 
plied to improved facilities. There are 
many expenses, and new ones constantly 
arising, that must not be added to capital 
charge unless rates are to be made that 
the public can not and ought not to be 
asked to bear. In addition to the heavy 
demands of the ordinary growth of traffic, 
there are many extraordinary expenses, 
Public authorities do not hesitate to order 
the railroads to provide additional equip- 
ment. This, being only partially under 
the owner’s control, is soon scattered over 
the country. The weaker roads prefer pay- 
ing a per diem charge to buying for them- 
selves. This compels the stronger roads 
practically to provide new equipment for 
the whole country and pay the cost of it 
from their own resources. Grade cross- 
ings must be eliminated both in the cities 
and in the country. The ordering of these 
is held to be a legitimate part of the police 
power of the State, whose exercise is un- 
limited. To raise or lower tracks at a single 
city may cost millions of dollars. This 
class of expenses grows very rapidly in 
the United States as population becomes 
denser. Shall we capitalize them also, as 
has been done abroad? Safety-appli- 
ances must be adopted. Ingenuity is add- 
ing yearly to the number of these; and the 
public demands rightly that they be put 
into use as soon as their value is demon- 
strated. But all these things take money 
—and a lot of it. 

Steel cars are a good illustration of this 
kind of expense. They are coming into 
general use, and it has been proposed to 
make their purchase and employment 
compulsory even before their benefits have 
been fully proved. To buy them is a big 
expense, but that is only the beginning. 
A train made up of them is 65 per cent. 
heavier than one composed of old-style 
cars. More trains must be run to render 
the same service. Tracks and _ bridges 
must be strengthened. So the cost of 
service is increasing all the time through 
improvements that the railroads are just 
as anxious as the public to adopt. Every 
one of these improvements costs money. 
Very few of them produce one dollar of 
additional revenue. Yet the railroads 
must pay their bills or go into the hands of 
a receiver. Such an increase of rates %& 
will cover these expenses, the accumuli 
tion of at least such a surplus as will fur 
nish funds for these daily demands in the 
domestic economy of the railroads, must 
be authorized, unless traffic is to decreas, 
transportation facilities to grow worse Ir 
stead of better, or capitalization to be ir 
creased until any rates that the people cal 
pay will fail to cover the fixt charges 
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Since the greatest need is larger and bet- 
ter terminals, the process of improvement 
will be costly. Since the sum to be raised 
must be reckoned in billions, the railroads, 
if they are to maintain their wage scales, 
and their standards of efficiency, must be 
permitted to charge such rates as will 
enable them to pay interest on the addi- 
tions to capitalization representing the 
money invested in new terminals, and also 
accumulate a surplus sufficient to take 
eare of the constantly arising demands for 
additions to the existing plant. Courts 
and commissions will see that excessive 
rates are not collected. On the other hand, 
the courts have affirmed the right of the 
companies to earn a reasonable return on 
the total value of their property. 

Between these well-marked lines the |’ 
railway rates should move according to the 
needs of traffic and the development of the 
business of the country. Rates either per- 
manently unchanged at the present figure 
or lowered by compulsion mean, in view 
of the existing emergency, nothing but 
ruin. That ruin will not be so immediate 
or complete for the railroads themselves as 
it will be for the business interests to which 
they will no longer be able to give a prompt 
and adequate service. It will be far-reach- 
ing, because its effects will touch every 
man, however humble, who is engaged in 
productive industry. If it comes it will be 
ethe most disastrous catastrophe in all our 
business experience. The whole question 
may be summed up in the simple fact that 
the business of this country has grown be- 
yond the possibility of being handled by 
a railroad system costing on an average 
$60,000 a mile. The experience of the 
whole world is against such a proposition. 


BOND HOUSES AND GET-RICH-QUICK 
PROMOTERS 


In addition to the replies made elsewhere 
in this issue by Roger W. Babson to in- 
quiries from Tue Literary Dicest, as to 
the present situation and the immediate 
outlook, Mr. Babson gave to Tue DicEst 
at the same time a reply to its inquiry for 
his views as to the significance of the in- 
creased sale, in the past few years, of rail- 
way and industrial securities, mainly 
bonds, through the mails by reputable 
bond houses. This movement has given 
much promise of providing a severe check 
to the fraudulent operations of mining, oil, 
and other promoters as brought to light 
through recent investigations by the 
Post Office Department. On this subject 
Mr. Babson said he was glad ‘** to add one 
word suggested by reports of the recently 
uncovered swindle, said to be the most 





Buy Public Service Bonds 


Public Service Corporations, as the name implies, 
enter into more direct contact with the general pub- 
lic than corporations of any other character. 


Electricity, gas, water, telephone, street and interurban railway 
service, while not personal necessities to the extent that every 
person must employ them in order to exist, are, nevertheless, 
community necessities. 


The business of Public Service Corporations is at permanent 
as the population they serve. Every inhabitant is certain to 
add, directly or indirectly, to the income of every public utility 


in the community in which he resides. 


Public Service Corporations are constantly rendering a broader 
public service and securing a larger patronage and a larger an- 
nual revenue from each patron. Their earnings, moreover, show 
normal increases even in times of severe commercial depression. 
This is because they are fumishing community necessities, 
which the public finds it very much easier to pay for than to do 
without, aad al which the public never has a stock on hand. 


Experience has demonstrated that sound and _ sea- 
soned Public Service Bonds are, in their well bal- 
anced combination of safety and liberal income, the 
nearest approach to the ideal investment. 


We recommend for January investment the following Public Service issues : 


To yield about 
Syracuse, Lake SHORE & Norruern R. R., First Mortgage 5% Bonds 5.15% 
Los ANGELEs RaiLway, First and Refunding 5% Bonds 5.15% 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Epison, General Mortgage 5% Bonds 5.15% 
Joptin & Pirrspurc RaiLway, First Mortgage 5% Bonds . 5.15% 
NorTH SHorE Gas, First Mortgage 5% Bonds 5.20% 
Rocue River Exectric, First Mortgage 5% Bonds 5.50% 
GREAT WESTERN Power, First Mortgage 5% Bonds 5.70% 


Write for complete descriptive circulars and booklet F. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Founded 1876 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


200 Devonshire Street, Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Denver San Francisco Loc Angeles 











astounding in proportions of any within 
the history of our country. Surely this 
should act as an antidote against the 
temptations into which our investors are 
led under pressure of high cost of living. 
So long as we remain: loyal to the well- 
established bond houses of highest reputa- 
tion and standing, who, moreover, I believe 
are earnestly trying to provide us with the 
greatest income consistent with security ,— 
we are safe. When we try to dicker with 
slick strangers, fifteen million dollars is 
the penalty. This prodigious punishment 
Was not wholly in vain if it serves to 
Strengthen investors in their loyalty to 
their best friends.” 

The $15,000,000 swindle, to which Mr. 

















BONDS SECURING POSTAL SAVINGS FUNDS > 


B BONDS YIELDING 47-57 PAYABLE SEMI-YEARLY B 
(0). BACKED BY CERTIFICATES FROM UNITED STATES TREASURY () 
CERTIFYING THEY PROTECT POSTAL SAVINGS BANK FUNDS 


N AVAIL YOURSELF OF THIS PROTECTION : 

D SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET “BONDS OF OUR COUNTRY f 
BONDS, SENT TO ANY BANK OR EXPRESS 

S COMPANY SUBJECT TO EXAMINATION S 


THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK cotumsus. ono. 








bson refers, is a late supplement to the 
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The Most Satisfactory 
Bonds 


Under this title we have is- 
sued a revised edition of our 
copyrighted booklet describ- 
ing that class of bonds which, 
by actual comparison of statis- 
tics, has proven most satisfac- 
tory to the great body of in- 
vestors. 

The past fifteen years have 
witnessed a remarkable growth 
in the demand for public util- 
ity bonds. e underlying 
influences contributing to this 
growth are analyzed and com- 
mented upon, each in turn. 
The results of expert research 
and carefully compiled infor- 
mation covering a period of 
years have been accurately re- 
corded and graphically illus- 
trated with charts. 

The investment banker’s 
assumed responsibilities-—the 
extensive investigations con- 
ducted to thoroughly establish 
the true worth of securities be- 
fore purchase—the numerous 
facilities offered to clients by 
the responsible investment or- 


ganization—arealso discussed. 
If you are an investor of large or small 
means, we suggest that you send for a 
complimentary copy of this booklet, which 
will be mailed postpaid upon request. 


Ask for Booklet No. D-77 and 
latest price list of sound bonds. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


EW YORK: 49 Wall St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1421 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO: La Salle and Adams Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 424 California St. 



































































Helpful 


Investment Suggestions 


You will find in our monthly lists 
of investment offerings and special 
descriptive circulars of new security 
issues helpful suggestions regarding 
the purchase of investments. 
Weshall be glad to place your name 
on our mailing list to receive these 
publications regularly on request. 
For the solution of the special prob- 
lems of the individual investor the 
services of our entire organization 
are always available. 










































































Correspondence is invited 


White, Weld & Co. 


The Rookery 
Chicago 











14 Wall St. 111 Devonshire St. 
NewYork Boston 












































report of the Postmaster General, pub- 
lished early in the year, showing that dur- 
ing the year 1911 the public had been de- 
frauded through the mails to the extent 
of at least $100,000,000. Since the dis- 
eovery of the $15,000,000 swindle, ‘‘a 
nation-wide raid,” says the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Herald, in- 
volving the arrest practically simultane- 
ously of 173 persons in the principal cities 
of the country, was made to-day [November 
21] by post-office inspectors and United 
States marshals upon physicians and drug 
concerns charged with misuse of the mails 
to solicit criminal medical practise, or to 
dispose of medicines and instruments con- 
nected with such practise.” 


THE RECENT DECLINES IN THE 
STOCK MARKET 


During the week ending December 14 
heavy declines took place in the quotations 
of nearly all ‘‘ listed” railway and indus- 
trial stocks. Over fifty of these’ stocks 
made at the Stock Exchange new low rec- 
ords for the year. From the highest prices 
of the year, thirty of them showed a loss in 
market value of about $600,000,000. In 
copper stocks the declines were particu- 
larly heavy, thirty-eight showing a loss in 
market value of $160,000,000. In the case 
of Union Pacific the quoted price was the 
lowest that had been touched since the re- 
covery from the panic of 1907. In the fol- 
lowing table are shown high and low prices 
for 1912, the low for the week ending De- 
cember 14 and the number of points in the 
decline from the highest prices of the year. 
Prices for thirty stocks are shown. The 
average decline for the thirty was 12.9, but 
several, as will be seen, declined more than 
20 points: 


Decline 
Low from 
High Low for year’s 
1912 1912 Week hghst. 
Amal. Copper....... 9234 60 724% 20% 
Am. Beet Sugar..... 77 47% 474% 29% 
ct DS eae 47 34 11\% 26 21% 
Am. Smelt......... 91 67% 68 23 
Am. Sugar Refng....13314 113% 113% 20 
Am. Tobacco.......324% 241% 256 68 % 
Re 111% 193% 104% 7% 
Balt: & Ohio... ....- 111% 10i% 102% 9 
Beth. Steel......... 515% 16% 33% 18 
SpE ae 94144 76% 85% 9% 
Canadian Pacific... .283 226%, 253% 29% 
hes. & Ohio. ...... 854 68 4 765% 8% 
RS eS a Sa 117% 99% 109% 8% 
Consol. Gas........ 149% 135% 135% 13% 
UN io alate pb ahe tet n oie 39% 30% 30% 8% 
Gt. Northern pfd....143%4 126 132 11% 
Inter-Met. pfd...... 67 *% 53 ¥% 57 % 934 
Lehigh Valley.......18534 155% 164!, 21% 
Missouri Pacific... . . 47% 35 39 34 8 
N. Y. Central.......121% 106% 107 14% 
Nor. & West........ 119% 107% 110% 8% 
Northern Pacific. ...131% 115% 117% 13% 
Pennsylvania....... 126% 119% 119% 6% 
eae ees 179% 148% 161% 17% 
Rock Island pfd..... 59 54 42% 42%; 16% 
Southern Pacific....11544 105% 106% 9% 
Southern Ry........ 32 26 14 27 5 
Union Pacific....... 17634 15034 15034 26 
OR . Ease 80 3% 58 4 63% 17 
Utah Copper....... 67 14 562% 544% 134 


Another interesting table of comparisons 
for fifteen active stocks is presented by 
the New York Evening Post. This table 
shows the relation of the low prices for the 
year ending December 14 to, not only the 
high and low for 1911, but to the high for 
1909 and for 1906, as follows: 


Present Low High High High 

price 1911 1911 1909 1906 

Amal.Cop.. 7214 44 71% 96% 118% 
Am. Smelt. 68 565 83% 105% 174 

Atchison...104%, 99% 116% 125%, 110% 

B.&O.....102%. 93% 109% 122% 125% 

St. Paul....109'% 105% 133% 165% 199% 

eae 304% 27% 38% #39 50% 
Gt. Nor. pf.13114 119 140 157% 348 
Leh. Val. ..16414 151 186% 226 172 














Present Low High High High 

price 1911 1911 1909 1906 

L.& N.....13914 13614 16034 162'. 156% 

Nor. Pac..117% 110% 137% 159!. 232% 
Reading. ..1615% 134 161% 1733, 164 

So. Pac....106% 104% 126% 139% 97 % 

Bo: y..... 24 34 33 3% 34 427 

Un. Pac....150% 153% 192%, 219 195 3% 

U.S. Steel. 6334 50 82% 94%] 5014 


It appears from this table, as well ag 
from the previous one, that none of the 
active stocks was forced down to the low- 
est prices reached in 1911, except Union 
Pacific. All the stocks, however, are from 
10 to 70 points below the high prices 
reached in 1909, when a premature boom 
was brought about by the “‘ sunshine move- 
ment ”’ of that year. Compared with 1906, 
however, stocks are all much lower, except 
Southern Pacific and Steel. 

The Odd Lot Review presents a table of 
“‘ figures which speak louder than words,” 
the same being intended for prospective 
investors. It shows the lowest quotations 
for the week ending December 17, the esti- * 
mated percentage of the highest earnings 
on the stock, the dividend rate, and the 
investment yield of several of the best- 
known railroad stocks at recent prices, as 
follows: 


Low Est. Divi- Invest- 
iis. “oe fee 
- on ate ie! 
Name of Stock 1912 Stock 
AGMA 5 oo) 6:0 :5305 104% 9.66% 6% 5.74% 
ar er treatace ace 85 % a one 5 Zo ; 
f 2.) BABE eee ‘ Wp 6% 5. 
Del. & Hud......152%% 12.92% 9% 5.52% 
Gt. Nor. pfd..... 32 11.34% 7% 5.30% 
Til. Cent... 2.2. 3.36% 7% 5.60% 
hk Sle. | Ae 108 4% 7.42% a% 4.59 
fc Je y * ee 117% 8.64% 7% 5.98% 
Sr 119% 8.14% 6% 5.00% 
ty eee 109 4 2.34% 5% 4.57% 
St. L.S.-W...... 7 9.59% 5% 6.67% 
3 | a 107 % 8.77% 6% 5.58% 
Jnion Pac....... 15034 15.40% 10% 6.51% 


TIGHT MONEY AS A CAUSE 
THE DECLINES 


Much discussion has taken place as to 
why the December stock market break 
occurred in the face of bumper crops, wide 
industrial activity, splendid trade, and em- 
ployment for labor much beyond the sup- 
ply. Among the explanations offered is one 
by C. W. Barron, proprietor of the Boston 
News Bureau, who says in The American: 


‘““The main reason is money. When 
banks are under their required 25-per-cent. 
reserve, and good crops and active business 
are taking money from the centers to the 
agricultural sections and also into the 
United States Treasury, there is no margin 
of funds for-the support of speculative 
stocks, or even for the protection of the 
prices of investment shares. 

““The bears see their advantage and 
immediately sell other people's stocks, 
borrowing them of their brokers from day 
to day to meet their deliveries. When 
1,000 shares of stock for investment or 
speculative purposes is in demand the bears 
offer 10,000 shares and force down the 
price; and what they sell at a higher price 
they buy at a lower price of frightened in- 
vestors or speculative holders whose mar- 
gins are exhausted or in danger. You saW 
Steel sell at 22 when it was earning 14 per 
cent. and money was ungettable, and you 
saw it sell at 90 when money was easy _at 
3 per cent. and the stock was not earning 
$10 per share. You saw Union Paeifi¢e 
sell at $100 a share in 1907 when it was 
earning just as much as when it sold for 
nearly twice that sum. 

“With Europe armed to the teeth and 
every European country husbanding 1s 
financial resources, no substantial relief to 
the American money market could 
looked for from the other side.”’ 
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Discussing reasons for the tight money 
market, The Wall Street Journal says large 
demands for new capital will soon be made 
by several foreign powers, and meanwhile 
the industrial demands will continue large. 
Italy and the Balkan States are men- 
tioned as likely to lead in demands from 
foreign nations. The demands of railways 
for extensions and additional rolling stock 
promise also to continue heavy. None of 
these things is calculated to relieve the 
monetary depression, which has been fur- 
ther accentuated by the great rise in com- 
modity prices. ‘ Only by the pricking of 
the bubble of credit expansion,” says the 
writer, ** can relief be found.’’ He adds: 


“The general stock of money in the 
United States, which was only $3,069,976,- 
000 as recently as June 30, 1906, stood at 
the beginning of this month at $3,705,833,- 
000, or an increase of 20.06 per cent. in a 
little more than six years. Thus, the money 
supply has struggled bravely to keep pace 
with credit expansion, but has not kept up 
with the swelling balance-sheets of the 
banks, which for the last four years have 
increased in assets at the rate of nearly 7 
per cent. per annum. 

“Obviously, if the rose-colored report 
of the heads of Government bureaus on our 
expanding agricultural production, for- 
eign trade and banking resources are well 
founded, it represents a great demand for 
both currency and credit. It is to be feared 
that many of these figures are based upon 
increase in prices rather than increase in 
quantity of goods produced and trans- 
ported. Such a process of expansion al- 
most inevitably causes high discount rates. 

“The time may come when the limit 
will be reached of the capacity of the 
money market to take care of these en- 
hanced values, the bubble of credit will be 
pricked, and we shall be face to face with 
another severe monetary stringency, if not 
with actual panic.”’ 


THE U. P. AND S. P. DISSOLUTION 


American and foreign financial journals 
discuss at length the problem that confronts 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
railway system in conforming to the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court, in 
dissolution of the merger effected . under 
the late Mr. Harriman. In spite of the 
heavy decline in Union Pacific stock imme- 
diately after the decision, none of these 
journals takes the view that the dissolution 
ean do any harm to stockholders in either 
railroad. In fact, it is considered gener- 
ally that stockholders will in the end se- 
cure substantial benefits. Writers keep in 
mind the results which followed the disso- 
lution of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, and the American Tobacco and 
Standard Oil corporations. In all these 
cases the stockholders were better off after 
the dissolution than they were before it. 
The London Economist outlines as follows 
the possible methods by which the decision 
of the court may be complied with: 


“Two or three courses are possible. 
One is that a part of the $226,000,000 of 
Southern Pacific stock which it owns may 

@ given to the Southern Pacific in ex- 
change for its holding of Central Pacific 
Stock and that the balance may be sold. 
ae Purchase ad nae Pacific stock on 

r basis would involve a 
pad payment of 


' ‘A second course, and one that is 
avored by the shareholders of the Union 
acific, is the announcement of a cash divi- 
end by that company coupled with the 
Privilege of subscribing for a corresponding 
amount of Southern Pacific stock. The 
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At the price offered these bonds yield about 5.20% annually. 
listed on the stock exchanges in several large cities. 

Further details concerning this issue will be included in Circular No. 285, issued 
on orabout January ist. This circular will contain brief descriptions of many 
attractive offerings, including the securities of water works, traction, hydro- 
electric, and other public utility companies with successful records. It willalso 
contain offerings of municipal bonds, tax exempt in various States, among 
which will be found the Allegheny County, Pa., 4’s, and Washington County, 
Pa., 414’s, recently purchased by this house. 


345 Fourth Avenue, 


CHICA 
First National Bank Bldg. 





An Attractive Public Utility 


Security for January Investment 


Among the many attractive offerings we are making for the January invest- 
ment period are the 5% First Mortgage Bonds of the West Penn Traction 
Company, to which we draw particular attention. This company is one of the 
largest, most successful, and most progressive of its type in the United States. 
The bonds we are offering have been issued for recent additions and improve- 
ments to the system, increasing its earning capacity. 
by ample equities, high earning power and good management, anc the property 
is located in a rapidly growing and prosperous territory. 


PROPERTY-—This company operates 301 miles of interurban and city electric railway 
lines serving over 100 cities and towns in the district immediately surrounding Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and within a radius of from 50 to 75 miles of that city. Through its 300 miles 
of high tension transmission lines it furnishes light and power service in approximately 125 
cities and towns in the same district. Its central steam power house has a capacity of 
55,000 H.P., while from nine auxiliary power houses 11,900 additional horse power is 
furnished. 

TERRITORY SERVED-—The territory served is one of the largest industrial sections 
in the world. The total population served directly with light, power, and transportation, 
exclusive of the city of Pittsburgh, which is one of the terminals of the property, is about 
850,000. During the last decade, the increase in the population of the cities served by this 
company was over 70 per cent., according to the United States Census, being more than 
twice the average increase of cities in the United States. 

EA RNINGS—The company has gross earnings nearly four times as large as they were 
in 1905. Its net earnings are more than double the interest on its bonded debt. By reason 
of the construction of a hydro-electric enterprise now under way the co$t of operation of 
the property will be reduced and its output of electricity for power and lighting purposes 
will be increased largely, which increase should be reflected in handsome increases in net 
revenue. 

FRANCHISES—The franchises are either perpetual or for 990 years. Practically all 
tracks and transmission lines outside of municipalities are on private rights-of-way, 
EQUITY—The bonds are followed by listed stocks having at present market quotations 
a valuation in excess of $13,000,000. [his equity is greater than the entire bonded debt, 
PROSPECTS OF FUTURE GROWTH-—The company has recently acquired a 
number of profitable electric railway and light properties which, with the natural expan- 
sion of its main system, has created a demand for power far in excess of the present capacity 
of its steam power plants. To meet this increased demand a hydro-electric enterprise, 
which will have an ultimate capacity of over 100,000 H.P., is being developed. Within 
the terriory served by this company, according to the United States Census, more than 
2,000,000 H. P. is installed, the cost for the production of which is much greater than the 
price at which the company can furnish power, thus assuring a ready mart:et for the 
increased output as soon as it is available. s 

MANAGEMENT-—The ownership and management of the company are in thoroughly 
experienced hands. The efficient direction of the company’s affairs is evidenced by the 
growth and economical operation of the property. 


J. S.& W.S. KUHN, Inc. | 


GO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Real Estate Trust Bldg. 37 Wall Street 
LONDON, ENG. J.S. & W.S. Kuhn (European Agency), Ltd., Pinners Hall, Austin Friars 


BOSTON 


The issue is protected 


The issue is 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Kuhn, Fisher & Co,, Inc. 


oe 























PP The Approved Investment 


An authority in financial affairs has said 
that American Municipal Bonds are the 
best investment for the American people 
to buy. 

The truth of this assertion has been well 
established by the profitable experiences of 
thousands of purchasers of such securities. 
We list below a number of attractive 


American Municipal Bonds 


Securities of this class are seldom a source a 
of anxiety to their holders, but on the ? 
contrary are almost invariably a satisfac- 
tory and profitable form of investment. 
Theseare submitted for your consideration: 


38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








has the following features: 


First Mortgage 


charges 
Substantial equity 


50,000 Lincoln Co., Miss.R.D. 514 “ 5.00 turity of bonds. 

40,000 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Ce") Se Yield 5.40% 

30,000 Chatham, Va. 54% “ 5.20 Circular 139-D on request. 
12,000 Pilot Rock, Ore. 6’s “ 6.00 


regarding the above bonds. 


Ulen & Co. 


Boston 














First Mortgage 
Underlying Bonds 


of large public utility systems are in the 
same relative position as the first mort- 
gage divisional bonds of the railroads. 
We offer a diversified list of underly- 
ing public utility bonds each of which 


2. Net earnings over twice interest 


4. Situated ina growing and rapidly 
$149,000 Bassano, Alberta, Can. 5’s netting $5.25 imereasing section 
190,000 Johnson Co., Neb.,Drainage6’s ‘‘ 5.25 4 5. Franchises extend well beyond ma- 


Please write to us for further information P. W. BROOKS & CO. 
115 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia 
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Fosussese 


| MAKE YOUR MONEY EAR 
MORE MONEY NEXT YEAR 


You can increase your income with 
the utmost of security, if your invest- 
ments are not earning more than 5%. 


@ Municipal, School and County Bonds 
combine the two essentials of every 
wise investment—safety and good in- 
terest yield. They are excellently 
secured at the time they are issued ; and 
constant improvements enhance the 
value of this security from year to year. 
Such bonds are a municipal obligation 
and are payable by general taxation of 
all the taxable property in the com- 
munity issuing them. 

@ And with this security there is an 
interest yield of from 5% to 6%. 

@ During 27 years of conservative in- 
vestment banking we have built up an 
organization of experts, trained and ex- 
perienced in the selection of safe bond 
investments, whose reliable judgment is 
at the service of our customers. No 
client has ever lost a single dollar through 
any Municipal, County or School 
Bonds purchased from us. 


@ We own and offer thirty issues of 
choice municipal bonds ; among them 
twenty-five— $1000 — 5% --Bonds of 
“re we ~ ger Nebraska—-an 
oid, established, agricultural city in the 
best part of the State. = 
Printed circular mailed on request. 
Established 1885 ° 
H. C. SPEER & SONS COMPANY 
Investment Bankers 
Manicipal, County and School Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 













6 
BUY YOUR 


Investment Bonds Now 


Prices are lower, interest yields better than 
have prevailed for years. Conditions change 
quickly —enormous crops and business growth 
have added greatly to capital which will seek 
investment in the next few months. 

PRICES WILL ADVANCE. Con- 


sider this and secure real bargains now. 


Buy high-class Bonds of a conservative 
house. We know how tosecure good values. 
Nearly 25 years’ experience, wide acquaint- 
anceship, alert buying organization, mean 
safety and value for you. Our large dis- 
tnbuting power means convertibility when 
you desire to resell. 

Our list includes : 


Municipal Bonds of large cities 44% to 4.75% 
County Bonds 43% to 4.75% 
District Bonds (School, Road, Drainage) 4.60% to 5.50% 
First Mortgage Railroad Bonds 5 %to5.40% 
Public Utility Bonds 5 %to 5.60% 





For 36 ey we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conserv: 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and a 
which we can recommend after the most thorou 
personal investigation. Please ask for loan List No. 717 


25 Certificates of Deposit also:for saviny investors. 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence.Kan< 









Yielding 


Other well secured First Mortgage Bonds 54% to 6% 
Ask for our Odd Lot List — unusual values. 
Address nearest office, Department F 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


4 @year was over $8,000,000, so that the total 
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undivided surplus to profit and loss of the 
Union Pacific and its auxiliaries at the end 
of June, 1911, was no less than $187,000,- 
000, and the undivided surplus for the past 


undivided surplus at the present time is 
not far short of $200,000,000. The amount 
of Union Pacifie stock is $216,000,000, and 
it would be quite feasible for the company 
to declare a 60-per-cent. cash dividend at- 
tended by the privilege to Union Pacific 
stockholders to subscribe at par for its 
holding of $126,000,000 of Southern Pacific 
common stock.” 


A writer in the New York Evening Post 
remarks, after careful consideration, that 
** of all the possible methods it would seem 
that the best way would be to offer Union 
Pacific shareholders the ,right to purchase 
the $126,650,000 Southern Pacific at cost 
—say, $60 an share.” By this means, 
Union Pacific shareholders ‘‘as individuals 
would still control the Southern Pacific 
just as the Lackawanna & Lehigh Valley 
shareholders control the divorced coal 
properties.”” The writer continues: 


‘Union Pacific purchased its Southern 
Pacific with the proceeds of bonds that 
have since been converted into stock. To 
make the Union Pacific shareholders a 
present of the $126,650,000 Southern Pa- 
cific would be equivalent to declaring a 
stock dividend, a transaction that would 
hardly be approved by the courts. Union 
Pacific could apply the $75,000,000 re- 
ceived from the sale of $126,650,000 South- 
ern Pacific at 60 either to the purchase of 
Central Pacific or to the double-track and 
other improvement work now going on. 

** Just how the Union Pacific can secure 
control of the Central Pacific has not been 
made plain; if such a deal could be ar- 
ranged, however, Union Pacific would in 
the matter of ‘other income’ stand about 
where it does to-day, the $7,396,000 divi- 
dends received on Central Pacific stock 
balancing the $7,599,000 now received on 
Southern Pacific. If the Union Pacific 
applies the $75,000,000 received from the 
sale of $126,650,000 Southern Pacific at 60 
to improvements, it would mean a loss of 
something like $2,849,000 a year in ‘ other 
income,’ for Union Pacific will have to pay 
at least 5 per cent. for its money. With no 
further shrinkage in income from invest- 
ments, Union Pacific could go on paying 
10 per cent., for the annual surplus over 
dividends, since the 10-per-cent. rate was 
established in 1906, has been as follows: 
In 1912, $8,393,000; 1911, $14,334,000; 
1910, $19,819,000; 1909, $17,938,000; 
1908, $12,188,000; 1907, $10,687,000.” 


The Financial World remarks that after 
the separation, ‘‘ the two railroads should 
experience no difficulty in earning their 
dividends.” It adds that, ‘if anything, 
eventually both stocks should be worth 
more than when the properties were joined 
together.”” The recent weakness in Union 
Pacific stock on the Exchange “ can not 
legitimately be ascribed to the court de- 
cisions,” says the writer further. That 
decision “‘ fell upon a market which was 
already reactionary in consequence of other 
causes.” 

The Financial Chronicle shares in the 
opinion that the Southern Pacific stock 
should be offered to Union Pacific stock- 
holders ‘‘ at the precise cost of such shares 
to the Union Pacifie Company.” That 
would be ‘“ the only really feasible propo- 
sition.” The Southern Pacifie stock was 
bought at different prices. At one time, 
about $55 a share was paid. Another 
block at the same price was acquired after- 
ward. For still another lot, par was paid. 





408 Olive Street, 111 West M 
ST. LOUIS Chicago 


33 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK 





The writer estimates that the average price 
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Start The Year Right 


The New Year isa good season for every 
man to take stock of his pregress and his 
resources—his financial resources—for, 
after all, it is dollars that produce in- 
come, and it is income that furnishes the 
comforts of life for himself and those 
around him. : 





This question of income leads directly 
to the subject of conservative investment, 
because it is through the medium of con- 
servative investment that the thinking man 
seeks to provide for the future welfare of 
himself or those dependent upon him. It 
is for this reason that you should resolve 
to begin the New Year by becoming an 
investment bond owner, and to make ita 
habit to add to your holdings of good 
bonds month by month or year by year, 
We shall be pleased to send you free of 
cost 


Bond Circular No. 474 


** Conservative Investments.” 


Spencer Trask & Go, 


Investment Bankers 
43 Exchange Place, New York 


State and James Streets Albany 
50 Congress Street Boston 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 























[——— 35 Nassau Street, New York 


For an Investment to Give: 


Immediate Marketability 
Immunity from Danger 
Integrity of Principal 
Certainty of Income 
buy a direct obligation of the 
strongest American railroad, 
due at 100 and interest in less 
than 3 years. 


To net 4.70% 


Correspondence Invited 


C. M. KEYS 





























| was about $70 a share. Hence, if the 


Public Utility 
Securities 


Public utility companies supply a 
service which the community needs 
and insists on having regardless of pre- 
vailing business conditions. The de- 
mand for this service is continuous 
and practically uniform even during 
periods of depression. People have 
to ride on street cars, and use water, 
and burn gas and electric light during 
bad times as well as good. For this 
reason bonds issued by public utility 
companies are an attractive form of 
investment. 

We offer three well secured gold 
notes issued by public utility corpo- 
rations at prices to vield 5.50%, 5.75% 
and 6% respectively. Full informa- 
tion will be furnished upon request. 


Ask for circular P-144. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


28 Nassau Street 


Capital and Surplus, - - $30,000,000 
Deposits, - - - - - 189,000,000 
—_——— 
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Southern Pacific shares were offered to 
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Union Pacific stockholders at $70, Union 
Pacific ‘‘ would be getting back the money 
paid out for the same, while its stockhold- 
es would get valuable rights, inasmuch as 
Southern Pacific shares are receiving 6- 
ent. dividends and sell well above 
.” The Chronicle notes that the Union 
Pacific Company has only three months in 
which to comply with the mandate of the 
eourt, while the American Tobacco Com- 
pany was allowed six months. But the 
reorganization in the latter case “‘ was 
necessarily complicated and _ intricate.” 
The Supreme Court has been appealed to 
for directions as'to how the Southern Pacific 
Stock shall be disposed of. 


STOCK EXCHANGE REFORM 


The investigation at Washington of the 
so-called ‘‘ money trust ’’ has given fresh 
interest to the well-known fact that in the 
ease of Stock Exchange loans, the legal 
rate of interest is often suspended (rates 
having reached phenomenal figures). The 
result of this anomaly is that when stock- 
gamblers were willing to pay a larger in- 
terest rate than legitimate business was by 
law permitted to pay, stock-gamblers got 
the money and legitimate business suffered. 
The New York World has commented vig- 
orously on this fact. It said further as to 
the harmful influences of the Stock 
Exchange: 


“The machinery of the Stock Exchange 
¢an be used to manipulate prices. It can 
be used to create a currency stringency. 
It can be used to fix the rate of interest 
that productive industry must pay for 
loans. It can be used to promote a panic. 
It can be used to demoralize the financial 
affairs of a whole nation. It is the anar- 
chist of Big Business. Not long ago Senator 
Root told the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce that ‘There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people outside the great industrial 
¢ommunities who think you are a den of 
thieves. There are hundreds of thousands 
of people who think the manufacturers of 
the country are no better than a set of 
¢onfidence men.’ 

“That this feeling exists nobody can 
deny, and the New York Stock Exchange 

been the principal agency in promo- 
ting the belief that Big Business must nec- 
essarily be Big Rascality. The feeling will 
continue to exist as long as the Stock Ex- 
change is permitted to remain an irre- 
sponsible institution that juggles for pri- 
vate profit with the credit and confidence 
of the country.” 


The Financial World shares in these 
views. ‘‘The time is at hand,’’ it says, 
“when the Exchange must heed public 
opinion.” That organization for years 
“has assumed a rather supercilious atti- 
tude, if not one of lofty indifference, with 
Tespect to the rights of the public from 
Which its members derive their bread and 
butter.” It adds: 


“Until now the Governors have acted 
4s if they were favored by the gods, and 
free from control or above merited criti- 
asm. The very spirit of aloofness which 
carries the conviction that the Exchange 
18-an institution existing in an atmosphere 
where common mortals may not dare to 
Penetrate, has aroused the clamor which 
Members now resent as unjustified. Pub- 

€ opinion not only should be listened to 

ut catered to, if the Exchange ever ex- 
Pects in the future to avoid rabid attacks 
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thoughtful attention of the investor. 


tial features in the Aighest degree. 
ative investor can exact. 


or any other desirable quality. 


We own and offer absolute, direct First 
Mortgage Bonds to net 544 to 6%, These 
attractive investments are secured by direct first 
liens on the most carefully selected, improved, 
income-earning Chicago real estate of the high- 
est class. These investments are chosen with the 
utmost care. Inno case is the conservatively 
estimated value of the property less than double 
the total amount of the bond issue, while the in- 
come from the property is .at least three times 
the greatest annual interest charge. 

These bonds mature serially in from two to 


STRAUS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 








Specific Information for 
January Investors 


At this .particular season, maturing investments demand the most 


Naturally, in re-investing his capital he will be guided by the same 
fundamental considerations of safety, stability, convertibility and earning 
power that influenced him in the selection of his original investment. 

Now, however, an opportunity is presented him to examine the field 
anew and select a form of security which will combine these four essen- 
The First Mortgage Bonds owned and 
offered by us will meet every possible requirement that the most conserv- 

In addition, they present an opportunity to in- 
crease his investment earnings to 54 and 6% t 
These honds are legal investments for 
National Banks and for State Banks’ in 


5% to 6% First Mortgage Bonds 


The INVESTORS MAGAZINE, asemi-monthly publication, 
together With literatureof unusual value to every careful in- 
vestor, will be mailed on request, 


A choicelist of carefully selected issues has been prepared. 
Write for Circular No, 2471 


MORTGAGE »* BOND BANKERS 


without any sacrifice of safety 


Illinois and other states. 


fifteen 7a and may be obtained in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. 

It is the record of this house that during the 
past thirty-one years, in which we have been en- 
paged in handling this class of security exclusive- 
¥s not one of our clients has ever lost a single 

ollar, either of principal or interest, on any se- 
curity purchased from us, 

A high degree of convertibility into cash is 
assured through our custom of repurchasing 
securities from our clients, when requested, at 
par and accrued interest, less a net handling 
charge of 1 per cent. 


ESTABLISHED (642 
ONE WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 














ANANTH 








When you purchase from us a mortgage 
On Improved Georgia City or Farm Property you 
take as little chance as is humanly —_ 
ble. You receive from 6% to 7% and you 


can be sure of receiving it regularly. 
Your iene ten is amply protected t 


us send you our list of Loans and some very 
ire interesting and reliable literature.. 





PULPIT and GRAVE 


Funeral sermons by leading preachers of America, 
England, Germany, France. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 











4nd odious comparisons, such as it is now 





SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST CO. Marietta, Ga. FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY,- NEW YORK 
FARM MORTGAGES ono LOTS 
Based on Corn Belt Property : 

Vo. 38 
| HERE is probably no better LMOST every man in this 
farm land in the world than A country has $20. Almost 


that embraced in the famous 
Corn Belt of Illinois. 


An improved farm in the Corn Belt 
constitutes a collateral that cannot be 
excelled. Its productive power assures 
an income, cropsare practically certain, 
and the land has a marketable value 
that is stable. These conditions are 
favorable for the individual investor. 
His money is safe, his income is assured. 
It has been our business for more than 
fifty years to sell Illinois First Farm 
Mortgages to individual investors, to 
Insurance Companies, Trust Compa- 
nies, Corporations and estates. We 
recommend them as a form of invest- 
ment at once safe, sound and conser- 
vative. In all our business career not 
a cent lost to our customers. 

We shall be pleased to mail you our 

Mortgage List No. 215. Write today. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers, 
Founded A. D. 1858 
Washington, Illinois 


every man may therefore 
become an investor. 
For, with $20, a man may open 
a Partial Payment account, and 
acquire full paid income bearing 
stocks and bonds, through small 
monthly payments. 
Larger amounts and larger instal- 
ments allow larger purchases— 
that’s all. 


Send for Circular 4—**The Partial Pay- 
n an. 


JohnMuir& (a 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
of Stock 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE—71 BROADWAY 
Uptown Office — 42d Street_ and Broadway 























Hydro-Electric 


Companies 


perform the duty of converting into 
electricity the power produced by fall- 
ing water—previously wasted—and by 
means of transmission lines convey this 
power to distant points for consumption, 


UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES 


are possessed by these companies for 
the creation of motive power. Nature 
provides the raw material, namely, 
water; the method of operation is sim- 
plicity itself; a variety of commercial 
interests utilizes the power in numerous 
ways—stability of earnings and a low 
operating ratio are the natural results. , 


CAREFUL INVESTIGATION 


will demonstrate to investors that safety 
and a good return are the salient factors 
possessed by bonds of hydro-electric 
companies which make them the most 
attractive form of investment at the 
present time. 


Special letter on 
“HYDRO-ELECTRIC BONDS” 
Sent on request 


“QP trite Se Go. 


Bankers 
30 Pine Street New York 


WHITE, POTTS & FELLNER 
LONDON 




















._ Did You Make 
Your Investments 


at the bottom of Area C 
or the top of Area D? 


Which? 











.Babson Composite Plot 


the dates of your investments during the past ten years- 
awa ly te you always chosen the most favorable 
time fundamental conditions were just right to give 
you the lowest and the highest yield? Now instead 
looking ward and seeing what you ought to have 
done, why not look ahead and actually do it ? 
Babson’s Composite Plot indicates when fundamental con- 
ditions are ripe for buying stocks and bonds. Before you 
invest an penny, write for our booklet en poe | 
When not to Buy Securities, which we will sen 
gratis to. interested in the work of the Babson 
organization. Address Dept. G-12 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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suffering from, a fact made patent by the 
gloomy atmosphere prevailing among the 
members. 

“The brighter the light of publicity 
shines the more substantial Will the Ex- 
change lay a foundation for public confi- 
dence in its purpose to provide a broad, 
square, and active market.” 


RISING COMMODITY PRICES 


In some groups of cereals weakness oc- 
curred in prices during November, but in 
general the tendency of prices, according 
to Bradstreet’s figures, was ‘‘ upward.” 
The index number for December 1 worked 
out at $9.5462, which is ‘‘a new high 
point.’’ The rise, however, was very slight 
over the index number for November 1, 
being only 7/10 of one per cent. Com- 
pared with the first of the year, however, 
there had been an advance of 6.6 per cent., 
and as compared with December 1 two 
years ago a rise of 8.5 per cent. Going back 
to 1908 and 1907, the advances were found 
to be 16 per cent. and 12 per cent. respec- 
tively. In those two later years, however, 
prices were ‘‘ comparatively low, chiefly 
because of the untoward economic develop- 
ments that came to the fore in the latter 
part of 1907.” The fact that remains is 
that prices on December 1 were “ at rec- 
ord levels.’”’ Such declines as occurred in 
various groups were “‘ more than absorbed 
by sharp advances in a multiplicity of 
articles.” 

That relief is almost in sight seems to be 
matter of belief in several quarters. The 
New York Times is among those who look 
for a change. It notes that the price of 
corn on December 1 was only 48.7 cents, 
as compared with 61.8 cents on December 
1, 1911. Winter wheat had dropt over 7 
cents, to 80.9 cents; spring wheat was 
70.1 cents, almost 16 cents lower; oats 
were more than 13 cents cheaper, barley 
34 cents, rye 17 cents, buckwheat 5 cents, 
potatoes 29 cents, and so on. While these 
figures are ‘‘ farm values’ and the profits 
of the middleman must be added to them 
in order to get the price paid. by the con- 
sumer, The Times believes that with the 
more bountiful supply of foodstuffs now 
on hand prices to the consumer ‘! must go 
down.” 


“BABY BONDS” 


More and more attention is paid by 
financial journals to the growing custom 
of issuing ‘‘ baby bonds.’”’ In New York 
has just been brought out the first number 
of The $100 Bond News, which in its edi- 
torial announcement “ heralds the dawn 
of a new era in the financial world.”” After 
many trials and tribulations it declares 
that ‘‘ one of the most serious economic 
necessities of the nation has been sup- 
plied ”’—the giving of equal opportunities 
to the small and large investor in purchas- 
ing bonds. Before the advent of the $100 








Largest Organization of its Class in the U.S. 








bond, the small investor rarely invested 











and its subsidiaries. 


14 Wall St., New York 
Philadelphia 


Telephone Bonds 


Deservedly popular are the bonds of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co, 
The steadily increasing margin of security for principal and 
interest places these bonds foremost among public service securities. In addition 
each bond is backed morally and financially by the parent Bell Company. Write 
for booklet D, ‘Diversified Investments,” describing telephone bonds that pay 5%. 


George H. Burr & Company 


St. Louis 






Rookery Bldg., Chicago 


December 28, 1919 














Approved by the 
Directors of 315 Banks 


Over 300 Banks have invested over $50,- 
000,000 with us in the past ten years. A 
good reason why you should consider 


M. C. TRUST 
| 5% 


CERTIFICATES 


A 5% Short Term Investment With These 
Important Features: 
(1) $100 Denominations 
(2) Maturity Optional 
(3) Threefold Security 
(4) Million Dollar Guarantee 


Secured by safest and most liquid banking 
collateral deposited under trust agreement 
with one of the strongest trust companies in 
Manhattan. Each item of collateral triply 
guaranteed by responsible guarantors. Cash 
accruing from liquidation of collateral is in 
the hands of trustees to pay upon maturity 
of certificate secured thereby. Trust Com- 
pany must always have 20% collateral in 
excess of outstanding certificate. 

) Write for booklet and MonthlyMagazine 
“*Working Dollars.’’ Both free to those 
interested in investments. 
Manufacturers Commercial Company 


29714 Broadway New York City 
_ PAID IN CAPITAL $1,000,000 
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A True Test 
Of Investment Quality 


The great insurance companies, 
banks and trust companies can 
always be relied upon to purchase 
only the safest and most attractive 
bonds in the market. Weare now 
offering, to yield 5.30%, a First 
Mortgage Bond which has been 
purchased in large amounts by 
such institutions. In addition to 
the safety of this bond and the 
liberal yield it provides, purchasers 
can always be assured of a ready 
market for it. 





Send for Circular No. 20 describ- 
ing this bond and also for a list 
of the institutions of national rep- 
utation who already possess large 
blocks of this issue. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 
149 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Buffalo 


Boston 























London, Eng. Baltimore 
and Tested 


6% N ET For 30 Years 


The First Farm Mortgages offered for sale by us net 
investors 6% collected and remitted free, and have 
been tested for 30 years. Send for descriptive pamr 
‘phlet “A” and list of offerings. Highest references. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. - GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


We net : 
0 to investors on Jst Mortgage 
Farm Loans in the most fet- 





tile districts of the famous 
Wheat Belt of North Dakota. 
Write for list of investments. 22 years 
in the business. Highest references 
H. BENDEKE, Grand Forks, North Dakota 








San Frarcisco 
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jgsavings in the $1,000 bonds. Instead 
{doing that, he was more apt to yield to 
jp importunities of unscrupulous pro- 
mlers, who in a single year have gathered 
j from him and his class through the 
mils over one hundred million dollars. 
jnother noteworthy statement in con- 
yation with the small investor was made 
jy Frank Trumbull, chairman of the 
Bord of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
aj the recent dinner of the Investment 
Bukers Association. He said: 


“One thing that will help bridge over the 
problem will be to peopleize our industries; 
thatis, to make a wider and wider distribu- 
tin of securities. There are four billions 
of dollars in the savings-banks of this 
country. Think what effect on legislation 
andon the attitude of the people in all these 
matters if even one-quarter of that amount 
could be directly in the hands of individuals 
in the shape of investments. Why do we 
go, hat in hand, to the peasants of France 
toget money for our railroads? If the 
saings-bank depositors of America are 
satisfied with 2 or ® per cent., can you 
not satisfy them with 5 or 6 per cent.? 
Pehaps your association can devise ways 
of increasing from year to year the dis- 
tribution of securities in smaller denom- 
intions. Why not try it? If you can 
help increase the savings of the people, 
wil you not be widening the opportunities 


foryour own business?”’ 


Meanwhile, The Investors’ Magazine, 
of Chicago, declares that, in the ‘ peo- 
pleization of the nation’s investments lies 
“the true solution of the problem of ‘great 
corporations and great concentration of 
wealth.”’ An era is declared to be already 
dawning, when the basis of the financial 
world shall be a democratic one. While 
banks may centralize and syndicates may 
underwrite huge bond issues, the true source 
of credit has come to lie with the. people. 
Itis because of the concentration that has 
taken place in the funds of thousands, and 
even millions, of savers and depositors that 
our tremendous industrial expansion in the 
last forty years has been possible. The 
Writer draws a contrast between present 
conditions for small investors and those 
if fifty years ago: 


“Then safe investments were limited to 
wal mortgages and Government bonds. 
Even.Government bonds were yielding 7 

r cent. interest and were held in doubt 
Y Many conservative people. Railroad 
bonds were a new form of security. Mu- 
nicipai issues were little known and were 
almost purely local in their distribution. 
The great international machinery of 
edit and of confidence was something 
wdreamt of. A generation ago only the 
wealthy owned bonds. Investment knowl- 

was something confined to the few. 
Now, safe securities are generally dis- 
tributed. Bonds are issued in denomina- 
Hons as low as $100, so that even the small 
salaried man, who has a few hundred 
dollars in the savings-bank, may purchase 
% portion of a great loan from a great 
anking house.” ; 


THEIR POCKET-MONEY 


“I do not carry more than $10 in my 
Pocket, as a rule,” said a prominent broker 
Tecently, as The Wall Street Journal re- 
Ports him, ‘‘ but I bet you that clerk of 
mine over there probably has $25 to $50 
mhis jeans.”” Fact is, most of the rich men 
tarry little cash in their pockets, and few 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


And subscribe 
regularly to 


Obey that Impulse 


Life 











Enciosed 
rw a 
ba & f ollar (Ca- 
Bygones ? Ps on Page 9 
{ The handsome premium / oreign $1.26). 
‘ picture given with each oy Pon sie Fo 
yearly subscription this q/ months to 
season. </ 
: vi 
. The Miniature Life : ¥/ 
is a special edition of LIFE in e/ 
miniature size, printed in colors, of 
and containing some of our oe 
best jokes and pictures. Free Ps Open oy - - by ~ | ae subscription 
renewe this . This 
to any address on receipt f ‘o ni Gisesk: Sal thennels = “apeat or deol 
of a two-cent stamp. LIFE, 62 West 31, New York 


ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN, $5.52, FOREIGN, $6.04) 














of them carry their check-books. Their 
edit is so good everywhere that the 


The Rubbers of a 
Gentleman 
Convenient for traveling. Light, 
dressy and comfortable. Do not 
heat the feet. Easy to put 
on and take off. 


At all gooa 
Shoe Stores 


United States 
Rubber Company 
New York 

















That desirable atmosphere 
.of prosperity and good 
management belongs to the 
office furnished with 


Globe“Wernicke 


Office Equipment 


Globe-Wernicke office fur- 
niture is notable for its good 
workmanship, its selected 
woods, high finish and fine 
proportions. But its effi- 








ciency and economy alone 
makes it the logical choice of 
the good business man. 
Write for catalog. 

Address Dept. V-810. 
The Glube=Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broad- 
way; Chicago. 231-235 So. Wabash Ave.; Wash- 
ington, 1218-1220 F St iW ton, 91-93 





» N.W.; Bos: . 
Federal St.; Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut 
St.; Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., E. 











"Phe Call of California 


To Youth—where unlimited opportuni- 
ties await the ambitious 

To Middle Age—where a better, happier 
foothold can be secured. 

To Later Life—wihere sunny skies, warm win- 
ters, cool summers add ten years to life. 

Answer the call. Write for information about Southern 
California to Dept. A. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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I Want to Give You 


“Human Energy” 


My book explain: the laws governing right 
exercise—some of t 1em for the first time. It 
shows clearly ana concisely why a few 
minutes daily of movements . scientifically 
directed to reach your internal organs—all 
of which are muscular—will do infinitely 
more for your health and strength than 
hours of tandom exercise, 


I offer it to you free, because I want you 
to understand the principles underlying The 
Thompson Course, which has brought thou- 
sands from uncertain health and inefficiency 
into fuller, more useful and serener life, 


Sooner »r later, you will adopt the prin- 
ciples of my Course—all men of sedent3ry 
life will, You will find “Human Energy” a 
teal contribution to the science of making 
the most of oneself, It is startling, yet 
obyiously true. Sending for it puts you 
under no obligation, except to read it as 
though it were written by a friend. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 75, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 
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pocketbook is rarely necessary. Andrew 
Carnegie has been caught short of $1; J. 
P. Morgan earries only small sums of cash 
in his pocket, and Theodore N. Vail has 
had to search for change at times. Daniel 
G. Reid usually has a roll with high-figured 
yellow backs on the outside, and most of 
the prominent steel men are disposed to 
carry a goodly amount of currency in their 
pockets. Theodore P. Shonts is generally 
well supplied. A Wall Street man who 
knows most of the big men in the Street 
and in finance says that at least 60 per 
cent. of these gentlemen do not carry 
enough cash in their pockets to pay for a 
good lunch. One of the Vanderbilts was 
lunching half-a-dozen brokers in London 
some months ago and his bill came to £7. 
Mr. Vanderbilt felt in all of his pockets, 
flushed a bit, then turning to a famous 
jobber said, ‘ Bill, lend me a tenner, will 
you.’ ”’ 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Unkind Cut.—A. Borr—“ Yes, I learned 
to play entirely by ear.” 

Miss Bricgut—‘‘ And have you never 
had an earache? ’’—J udge. 





No Linguist.—BrusqurE Customer (in 
musie shop)—‘ hkibretto ‘ Mikado.’ ”’ 

New  Assistant—‘‘I no speak Itali- 
ano.’’—Sketch. 





Onto It.—Btiosss—“ Skinnum is trying 
to promote a new mining company. Did 
you fall for it ?”’ 

SLtospsps—* No; 
phia Record. 


I tumbled.’’—Philadel- 








Facilitated. 
smoking, eh? ” 

“That is my intention.” 

‘* Be a rather hard job, won’t it? ”’ 

“‘T don’t think so. My wife will give me 
a box of cigars for Christmas, and that will 
make it easy.’’—Houston Post. 


‘** So you are going to quit 


Useful Research.—Prorressor—* You 
say you are engaged in some original re- 
search. Upon what subject? ”’ 

SorpHomoreE—‘ I’m trying to discover 
why the ink won’t flow from my fountain- 
pen unless I place it in an upright position 
in the pocket of a light fancy vest.’””— 
Chicago News. 





Poets With Power. 
“Twinkle! twinkle! little star,’ 
poet said, and lo! 
Way above the earth so far the stars a- 
twinkling go. 
—San Francisco Call. 


the 


“Roll on, thou deep blue ocean roll!” 
another voice was heard. 

And ocean rolls obedient to his mandatory 
word. —Louisville Herald. 


‘“‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,’’ the third 
one gave command. 
And every winter now we hear it blow to 
beat the bend. 
—Boston Transcript. 


s Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State,’”’ a 
poet once did sing; 
And ever since the ship of State’s been do- 
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“a 
Now that there are so many 
substitutes remember that 


“BAKER'S” 


me 











4 Absolutely pure, deli- 
Registered. cious and healthful 
+S. Pat. Off 


Trade-Mark = Poe Package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd, 

















Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 
Frank, earnest discus- 
sions of present abuse 


ETHICS ‘si22 
2 MARRIACE 


Pomeroy 
Price $1.00 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 








ing that same thing. 




















—Yonkers Statesman. 









Retails at Our Patented Auto- . 

- matic Razor Stroppers automatical- 
AllPrices ly put a perfect edge on any razor, 
As Low As old styleorsafety Bix scllers. Every manwants 








one. Write quick forterms, prices and territory, 


D. BrandtStropperCo.,42 Hudson St.,N.Y.City 


$1.00c.cn § 








(NESS 
Prevented—Stopped 


OTHERSILL’S, atter thorough tests, is now 

M officially adopted by practically all the Great 

Lakes and New York Steamship Companies 
running south, and many Transatlantic lines. 

Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demon 
stration of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish 
Sea, and the Baltic, and received unqualified endorse 
ment.from leading papers and such people as Bishop 
Taylor Smith, Lord Northcliff, and hosts of doctors, 
bankers and professional men. Letters from persolr 
ages of international renown—people we all know— 
together with much valuable information are co 
tained in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free 
upon receipt of your name and address. 

Mothersill's is guaranteed not to contain cocaille 
morphine, opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 9 
cent box is sufficient for twenty-four hours. $1.00 box 
for a Transatlantic voyage. Your druggist keeps 
Mothersill’s or will obtain it for you from his whole- 
saler. If you have any trouble getting the genuine, 
send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 407 Scherét 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride St., Londot 
Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 


at 
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A War Yarn.—The Turkish Army has 
been “‘ scattered like wool,” says a writer. 
It’s ‘‘ worsted,” certainly —New York Eve- 


ning Post. 

Pick-Ups.—Frost—‘ Where do you get 
your hats, old man? x ; 

Sxnow—‘‘ At eafés, usually. But once or 
twice I've been lucky enough to exchange 
+t church.” —Judge. 





Bargain-Hunter.—Manacer (five-and- 
ten cent store)—‘* What did that lady who 
just went.out want? ”’ 

SHorarrt—“ She inquired if we had a 
shoe department.””— Boston Transcript. 





One on Teacher.—TracuEr— Why 
Jimmy, Jimmy! Have you forgot your 
pencils again? What would you think of a 
soldier going to war without a gun? ”’ 

Jinmy—“ I’d think he was an officer.” — 
Boston Record. 





Asking the Boss.—Youts—‘“ Can you 
tell me which is Mr, Ponsonby? ” 

Lapy—‘‘ The man with the gray hair 
talking to those ladies over there. I am 
Mr. Ponsonby’s wife.”’ 

Yours—*“ I know you are, that’s why I 
asked you; as I thought you’d be sure to 
know.” —Punch. 





A Swat Indirect—Manpy—“ What foh 
yo been goin’ to G> post-office so reg’lar? 
Are yo correspondin’ wif some other 
female? ”’ 

Rastus—‘‘ Nope; but since ah been 
a-readin ’in de papers "bout dese ‘ con- 
science funds ’ ah kind of thought ah might 
possibly git a lettah from dat ministah 
what married us.”—Life. 





Simple Mathematics.—‘‘ Hoo is it, 
Jeemes, that ye mak’ sic an enairmous 
profit aff yer potatoes? Yer price is lower 
than ony ither in the toon and ye mak’ 
extra reductions for yer freends.”’ 
rp “Weel, ye see, I knock aff twa shillin’s 
a ton because a customer is a freend o’ 
mine, an’ then I jist tak’ twa hundert-weight 
Ps Bo ton because I’m a freend 0” his.’’— 





Cherished Mementoes.—Senator Clapp, 
at @ dinner in Washington, chuckled over 
the appearance before his committee of 
Colonel Roosevelt. 

“The Colonel,” he said, “certainly got 
back at everybody. He reminded me of 
the Irishman. 

“A friend of mine, traveling in Ireland, 
*topt for a drink of milk at a white cottage 
vith a thatched roof, and, as he sipped his 
tefreshment, he noted, on a center table un- 
der a glass dome, a brick with a faded red 
tose upon the top of it. 

.“ Why do you cherish in this way,’ my 

tiend said to his host, ‘ that common brick 
fd that dead rose? ’ 

“* Shure, sir,’ was the reply, ‘ there’s cer- 

un memories attachin’ to them. Do ye 
‘this big dent in my head? Well, it was 
made by that brick.’ 

$ * But the rose? ’ said my friend. 

‘ His host smiled quietly. 

The rose,’ he explained, ‘is off the 
tae of the man that throw the brick,’ ’— 










407 Scherer 
t., London 
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ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


NO OTHER GRAPE FRUIT EQUALS IT IN FLAVOR 


A well-known physician writes: “I prescribe grape fruit for all my 
patients, and tell them to be sure and get ATWOOD GRAPE 
FRUIT, as other grape fruit to the Atwood is AS CIDER APPLES 
TO PIPPINS.’’ 
The Journal “American Medicine” says: ‘Realizing the great value of grape fruit,. 
the medical profession have long advocated its daily use, but it has only been within 
the past few years that the extraordinary curative virtues of this ‘king of fruits’ have 
been appreciated. This dates from the introduction of the ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT, 
a kind that so far surpasses the ordinary grape fruit that no comparison can be made.’” 


Says E. E. Keeler, M.D., in the “Good Health Clinic”: ‘‘In all cases where there is the: 
— acid diathesis’ you will see an immediate improvement following the use of grape 
If you desire, your grocer or fruit dealer will furnishthe ATWOOD 
Brand in either bright-or bronze. It may be pro- 
cured at first-class hotels, restaurants and clubs. 
Ask for ATWOOD Brand. For home use buy it 
by the box; it will keep for weeks and improve. 


ATWOOD Fruit is always sold in the trade- 
- mark wrapper of the Atwood Grape Fruit Company. 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY, ° Meise Lan 























Covers thoroughly the history and the principles of prophylaxis. 
The Hl Preventive operations and medication fully pe 
Prevention Many prescriptions given for attacking incipient disease. 
> Hints on diseases of children and women especially valuable. 
of Disease Prophylaxis in surgery is ably treated by high authorities. 
4falnable Work fort ** Every section reveals the stroke of a master hand and a skillful know- 
A ledge of the facts.’’—Medical World, Phila. 
2 vols., $7.50 | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44.60 EAST TWENTY-THIED STREET, NEW YORE 

















New York Tribune. 









iE COMPANY, Hartfcrd, Coun. 1 Det. TEAR OFF 


Please send particulars in regard to Accident Insurance. My name, address and date of birth are written below. 







—to be 
cured of 
Tuberculosis ! 
Tuberculous patients should now, above ad times, 
realize that the once wer get dog to the most favor- 


oe climate, the better chance they have of permanently 


health, and the less a cure will cost them in 


tee a money. A delay of one winter often transforms 
a most case to a hopeless one. “ Where to go” 
should be only question—an: 


SILVER CITY, NEW MEXICO 


shouldbe the only answer; for nowhere in America, if 
in the ‘world, is there a climate that so perfect! 
operates the year round toward the cure of tubercu! 

So ideal is ‘oat climate here for the treatment of tuber. 


ry experts, after investigating 

wer Bolpcaiy he chose this section for 

Army Tubercelesis Sanitarium! 
The Government report about this sec- 
Ideal “ tion states: “The features which consti- 
year ‘round tute the peculiar excellence of the climate 
id and distinguishes it from all other sections, is its 
relative equability. The climate here is such that out- 
door life is pleasant throughout the whole year.” (And 
as the ones of taberculosis is seldom a one-season treat- 
spent rtance of an ad// year ideal climate will be 
pe te inters are kept short and mild by the 
latitude (the same as Savannah, Ga.) and by wropecting 
nights are made cool by the 
altitude (6000 feet). There s hardly a day of the bright, 
sunny winter when you cannot sit out, in comfort, with 
few wraps. Nora night of summer "when ‘ou won't 





want cover. This wonderfully brilliant sunshine (over 
300 sunny days); and the clear, dry, " ing 
mountain air are working w r cures. 


Every factor that increases vitality helps 
Bo benefits to Seed tuberculosis. It has been 

altitude conclusively proven that altitude in- 
creases inter by, adding to the white corpuscles and 
bringing the blood press ure of a tuberculous patient to 
that of a person in full health. 


No arid desert here ; the ground is cov- 





Beautiful 

ered with herbage (preventing storms) 
Environment and is wooded near town an vily 
wooded back towards the mountains. Beautiful scenery: 
good roads. . Silver City is a modern town of 0, with 
well stocked stores ony! 
electric li ter, etc.—reached via Santa Fe 
or Rock Islan a Soutien Pacific. Exceptionally 
equipped Sanitariw 


Get pate at Once 


—realize how imperative ay. is to escape the rigors ofa 
severe by sod ~ 2 get away te the most erent cli- 
mate. “ Mexico” is often advised, but New 
Mexico isa pt, Foal oc in extent and variety of climates— 
find out about the special advantages of the Government- 


approved climateat Silver City. Write today. 
DOCTORS! The climatic Freamercnsear / of Silver 

City will sure’ nly interest you. = 
we not send you some techni iniormation, 


opinionsof members of your own profession ¢ Please addiess 


Sec’y, 212 Chamber of Commerce, Silver City, N. M. 





Learn to “4 °% the Standard Dictionary.” Its 
answers are quick, full, satisfactory and 
authoritative. 


The Berkshire Hills 
SANATORIUM 


FOR THE SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
With an early diagnosis and prom probes pee - accessible 
cancerous | are curable. for informa- 
tion case in you are in oa Adiireas 
WALLACE E. BROWN, M.D., 
(Formerly Drs. W. E. Brown & Son) 
Nerth Adams, Mass. 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Half-Trained.—M 1 Nitste R— ‘‘ Young 
man, do you know how to dance? ” 
Younc Man—* Well, parson, I know 
the holds, but I don’t know the steps.’’— 
Life. 


Too Late.—Briaes—‘‘Everybody should 
lay up something fora rainy day.’ 
Grices—‘ True! But too many wait 
until it begins to sprinkle before starting 
to do so.”"—Eusion Transcript. 





Suggestion.—‘‘ Queer Boston man over 
in that corner; I can’t get him interested 
in Emerson, or Longfellow, or Phillips 
Brooks.” 

“Try ‘ Joe’ Wood on him.”—Pitisburgh 
Post. 


Where It Began.—The building of the 
Tower of Babel was progressing nicely 
when suddenly some one asked: ‘‘ How are 
we going to solve the trust question? ” 
Thence arose such a confusion of tongues 
that no one has been able to understand 
any one else ever since.—Life. 


Safe—Two old friends met in the 
sanctum of The Congressional Record and 
cordially shook hands. 

“Well, said one, “I guess the change 
in Administration isn’t going to affect us 
any.” 

“No danger,” said the other. “ The 
Record ean’t do without you and me.” 
They both laughed, shook hands again, 
and strolled into the copy room. 

One was ‘“‘ Laughter.” 

The other ‘‘ Applause.’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Maternal Pride.—Jim Laferty had 
brought his mother to that haven of many 
of the city’s unfortunates—the city poor- 
house. Molly: Laferty was still an active 
woman, but she bore no grudge to her chil- 
dren that they had left her to spend her last 
years in a city institution. After a time the 
matron, a kindly woman, thinking the time 
long for Molly, suggested she help with the 
mending. But Molly scornfully threw up 
her head and said: “ Indeed, and it’s not 
my son that would be after letting his old 
mother work.” —Life. 





Might-Have-Beens.—* I might have 
married a millionaire,” declared Every- 
woman. ‘One of my old schoolmates is 
now one.’ 

“ And ‘ail of your schoolmates are 
working right in this town for $10 a week,” 
retorted Everyman, ‘ ‘ while one of them is 
in jail. I guessin marrying a chap getting 
$1,500 a year your average is fairly good.”’ 

And then Everybaby set up a howl and 
they had to stop quarreling to attend to 
him.” — Pittsburgh Post. 





For a Scent.—A grouchy butcher, who 
had watched the price of porterhouse steak 


throes of an unusually bad grouch when a 
would-be customer, eight years old, ap- 
proached him and handed him a penny. 
“‘ Please, mister, I want a cent’s-worth of 
sausage.” 
Turning on the youngster with a growl, he 
let forth this burst of good salesmanship: 
“Go smell o’ the hook! ”—New Orleans 





Established thirty-five years. 


States. 


climb the ladder of fame, was deep in the}: 
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CHAIR 
or Standard a sony Cae 


ill please bear in mind that no notice 
of anonymous communications. 








In this column. 
dwem, Se | 3, Funk &e 


Be eos 
will be tak 


C.A.§8.,”"’ Cheyenne Agency, S —* Pl 
sites the etymology of the word ‘ beenine’ i 
The word “honyoker"’ appears in no English 
dictionary accessible to the Lexicographer. 


“M,. W. W.,”’ Sunnyside, Ida.—‘‘ Which is cor. 
rect: is-o-late or i-so-late, is-o-lation or i-so-la-tion, 
is-o-lated or i-so-lated ? 

The pronunciation of ‘‘isolate’’ is given in the 
Standard Dictionary as either is’o-lét (i as i in 
miss, é@ as a in fate, but somewhat shortened) or 
ais’o-lét (ai as}i in ice), with a preference for the 
former. This is in accordance with the decision 
of the Standard’s committee of fifty specialists 
who considered each case of disputed or variant 
pronunciation. It means that in the opinion of 
this body of men, considerations of usage, analogy, 
tc., suggest the former pronunciation as prefer- 
able. But the pronunciation with so-called “long 
i” in the first syllable is also in wide use, and must 
be recognized as justified by the fact of that usage; 
it can not, therefore, be called wrong. 


“J, at R.,”" Huntington Park, Cal. ——‘* Kindly 
give the pronunciation of the Bs ‘aviation,’ 
cafeteria,’ and ‘chauffeur.’ 


Aviation—é-vi-@’shun; é@asain fate. Cafeteria 
—See column for October 26,1912. Chauffeur— 
shé-fur’; 6 as o in note, ur somewhat as ir in fir, 
but with the lips pursed as in making the sound 
of u in rule. The word is French, and hence the 
stress should not be so strongly marked as in 
English words, nor the unstressed syllable be so 
light. 

“W. H. D.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Meee 
escaped tom. ia the aitow! ng sentences: (1) 


rit er you or I am (are) to be sent’; (2) ‘Thatis 
all there is (are)’?”’ 


seeeee 





Za% you ee r 


SEEBE BReP eae 


% eae¥ 





(1) “Either you or I am to be sent.” (2) 
‘*That is all there is." if the speaker meant to tel! 
of several things taken separately he would éay, 
‘*Those are all there are."’ 


“H. 1.,"" Calumet, Pa.—" Which form is cor- 
Bk. ‘Rev. John Jones, D.D.,’ or ‘John Jones, 


“The Rev. John Jones, D.D.”’ is the correci 
form. ‘The Rev.”’ is a minister's distinctive 
title. In the case of ‘‘ John Jones,'’ you add, asa 
compliment, his scholastic degree, ‘‘D.D.”" This _ 
title you could put first, and then it might dis | 
place the usual title (‘‘Dr. John Jones’’) or follox | 
it (“The Rev. Dr. Jones’’). : 

“F, C. L.,’" New York, N. Y.—*“ Please state 


which form is correct: ‘He Stands six feet three,’ 
or ‘ He stands six foot three.’ 


“He stands six feet three”’ is to be preferred. 

“w. I. C.,”’ Texarkana, Tex.—‘ ‘Menu "’ is pro- 
nounced correctly me-nu’, e as e in “moment” 
and u as u in the French word “dune.” 











“E. G.,.” LaSalle, I.—*‘ In reading numbers is it 
permissible to read ‘naught’ as the letter ‘0'?' 


No. But in calling a telephone number over 
the wire it is customary to give the name of the 
letter o instead of that of the figure 0, in order to 
make oneself the more easily understood. i 

vy Sey Fe Fad Middlesborough, Ky.—“ Please 
state whether the expression ‘rsarly totaily 3 } 
correct.’ 

In its grammar it is correct, but it could be in 
proved in its rhetoric. Repetition of sound it 
‘“‘neariy totally” is unpleasant; ‘almost totally” 
is less disagreeable to the ear. 


et . A.,” A ta, Ga.—" Are the fi 


sen ces good English? (1) ‘I was 
inferior in ability and knowlk , let 4 
was @ woman’; (2) ‘ Aren't my own. 


Both quotations are from ‘ Adrian Savage.’” 

(1) “Let alone that I was a woman” is io 
lectic for ‘aside from the fact that I," ete. @ 
“ Aren't 1?” is vulgar for ‘Am I not?” Neither 
expression is good English, but each, of course: 
may be natural and proper as the speech of chat 
acters in a novel. 
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ASY CURRENT EVENTS 
Foreign 
hee —Gen. Louis 
y is con. 14. en. 
_] Dgemiet itp of the Union of South Alfica, 
> notice T ecomber 15.—Whitelaw Reid, United States 
: Detenbassador to Great Britain, dies in London. 
oe Degembe 17.—Prince Katsura, and not Count 
"Please beh hi, as was recently repo is to be 
: Frame of Japan, say cable d patches. 
ae December 18.—Roland G. Garros, a Frenchman, 
: es a new oversea record in aviation 
h ie ak py flying 160 miles from Tunis to Sicily. 
-la-tion, 
Domestic 
n in the 
as iin WASHINGTON 
ened) or 
December 14.—It is that Senators Bacon 
> for the © Goow a and Gallinger of New Hampshire 
decision rnate as presidents pro tem during 
vecialists a Lone session of Congress. 
’ variant The annual report of Controller L. O. Murray 
“ : shows a 25,195 banks this year have assets 
inion of § 4¢ $25,000 000,000, att increase of $1 ,355,000,- 
analogy, 000 over last year's assets 
S rotst: I pecomber 16.—In deciding the “Reading, coal 
ed “long case’ the Supreme Court rules there is no 
ancl must that there is a general combination of 
at usage; aoe interests in violation of the Sherman 
me Carl L. Alsberg is eee Chief Chemist of 
‘Kindly | the Department of Agricu! 
.viation, § William J. Flynn is ane a Chief of the 
Secret Service Bureau. 
Cafeteria 
December 17. ey cag 0 5 8. aye. Jr., is 
auffeur— yo Minister to Ecuador 
ir in fir, § The follo men are appointed members of 
he sound ea Com ion on Industrial Relations: 
hence the nator George Sutherland of Utah; 
yi Chandler, a member of the Connecticut 
ced as in legislature; Charles S. Barrett of Atlanta, 
ible be so president of the Farmers’ Union; F. A. Del- 
ano of Chicago, president of the Wabash 
Railroad: vAdoIph Lewisohn of New York 
ich is the City, merchant and philanthropist; F. C. 
wees: (1) Schwedtman of St. is, veh ameatenk of 
) ‘Phat is the National Manufacturers’ Association and 
electrical engineer; A. Garretson of Iowa, 
ag president of the Railway Conductors’ Associa-| - 
mt.” (2) tion; John B. Lennon of Chicago, treasurer of 
ant to tel! the American Federation of Labor, and James 
yould. ay O'Connell of the District of Columbia, vice- 
: president of the American Federation of Labor. 







December 18.—The House passes the Burnett 
Bill requiring that immigrants shall be able 
to read in some recognized language. 


December 19.—J. P. 


‘m is cor- 
hn Jones, 
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WANTED 


JONES has been engaged as Managing Editor of a 
new magazine feature to be published daily in the 
Cuicaco Recorp-Heratp and other leading news- 


papers. 


He is authorized to buy original stories 
(8,000 to 10,000 words each), original humor in 
prose or verse, humorous drawings or comics of high 
grade and just enough cold cream and powder arid 
rouge to give the “features” the freshness of life. 
Good prices, spot cash and prompt replies are assured. 
Contributions not acceptable will be returned if postage 
is enclosed. 


Address: JONES, 1530 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








FOR THE CONSERVATIVE ee 


How to Invest Money 


By GEORGE GARR HENRY 


“This volume presents in clear form the simple principles of investment and affords the 
reader a working knowledge of the various securities—stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc. 


, little volume worth having.’ —Brooklyn Citizen. and explains in o eetentle and detail the methods by which in« 
that is worth while, written = & man who knows! vestors can about them.’ 
ante is writing about. It treats of kitids of securities | N. ¥. Sun. 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents, net; by mail, 62 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 44-60 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 


























; Morgan, testifying before 
he bog the Pujo Committee, says that a Money Trust 
distinctive @ js impossible in this country. 

n add, aS & Ina message to Congress President Taft denies 

D.”” This @ that his motive in putting 36,000 fourth-class 

might dis- pecupecters on the civil service list was 
’ politica, 

) or folio, 1# iiesident Taft starts on a trip to Panama. 

The House adjourns till January 2. 
lease state 
feet three. GENERAL 

December 16. —Goy. G. W. Donaghey of Ar- 
referred. kansas pardons ‘360 convicts as a protest 
vu" is pro against the State’s system of leasing prisoners. 
: t” President-elect Wilson returns from his Ber- 
momen muda vacation. 

December 18.—Arcani, a notorious yatee 
umbers is it outlaw chief, is killed by Lieut. E. H. John- 
r‘o’?” son, of the Philippine Constabulary. 

Capt. John Watson, of the Eighth Cavalry, is 
— ai ve by a Moro in the Philippines. 

il Carleton, th 
or to Brookign nm, the poet, dies at his home in 
od. 
‘uit s aoIG DROP A POSTAL 
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ould be im- 
of sound ie 
ost totally” 
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y Sendmow for dur Falland Winter Catalogue 
ma 6.33, containing Lists ofthe very NEWEST | 
vage. Dlications. be ousands of brand new books 
an’’ is dia- Publishers’ #Lemainders at prices cut in 

[."' ete. alves and‘ quaxters, including Literature, 





Biography and 





fience, History, Travel, 
iction, 





= TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
Aca Philadelphia 


Street, 

















BUFFALO Liman Sones Winn 


The Most Effective of the Natural Mineral Waters, 
in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Calculi, ~ 
‘Gout, Rheumatism, etc. 


Dr. 1. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine 
and Diseases of Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in 
Marion Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice President of American 
Medical Association, 1895, etc., in an article in Medical Mirror, February, 
1901, says: “While being the most effective of the natural 
mineral waters, it is strikingly superior to emergency solu- 
tions of lithia tablets and pure water, even where the said solu- 
tion is an exceedingly strong one.” 


Dr. J. Allison Hodges, President and Professor of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: “Each year I 


am more and more im- BuFraLo LITHIA WATER, SPRING 


pressed with the value of No. 2, in 
the treatment of that class of diseases dependent upon a Urie Acid 
Diathesis, Rheumatism, Gout, Urinary Calculus, Vesical 
irritations, etc., for I have time and again witnessed its undisputed 
efficacy in reliev.ng these cases, and in many instances curing them, 
by disintegrating and eliminating Urinary Calculi when they 
were present.” 


Medical testimony on request, For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade, 


BUFFALO LitniA Sppincs WATER (0 Sezrate Ure 
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CARL GANTVOORT 
Song NE ae who has a leading role in 
the revival of the Smith-DeKoven opera, 


“Robin Hood,” 
“T alway. bs e with Tuxedo. 
Tuxedo pe, my pap sok § 


GEORGE LYDECKER 
George Lydecker,who is contributing much 
to the surecess of Charles Frohman’s produc- 
tion, “The Girl from Montmartre,” says: 

“My voicederives real benefit after 
a pipeful of Tuxedo. Its soothing 
qualities are undeniable, and its very 
mildness removes ail chance of harm 


ful effects.” 


JACK HENDERSON 
Jack anderson, the clever Singer who 
appeared Pink Lady” production, 
hie an ul summer run in London, 
says: 


“Loud cheers for  § uxedo, My fa- 
ite—always. Ip 7 zest into 
Tuxedo. 


aftera 
ing aft ge, 


vor 
ia es area pane 


THE LITERARY 


DIGEST 


Great Singers Must be “Tobacco Wis 


Tuxedo is the Tobacco Chosen 
by Opera Stars 





EN who depend upon their voices come to 
know tobacco as the ordinary smoker never 
knows it. A sensitive throat or mouth feels 

the slightest sting, bite or scorch of tobacco. 

Tuxedo is the one tobacco which sin ers, actors, 
public speakers —all men who guard their throats 
zealously — can smoke with pleasure and safety. 

Tuxedo tobacco cannot sting, bite or irritate the 
delicate membranes of the mouth or throat. 


= Cfuxedo 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Tuxedo tobacco has made thousands of men con- 
verts to the pipe, because it has made pipe smoking 
possible: for them. Under the famous ‘‘Tuxedo 

rocess,”’ the mild tender leaves of the highest grade 

urley tobacco are so skillfully treated that Tuxedo 
burns slowly and affords a cool, mild, thoroughly en- 
joyable pipe smoke. 

Leading men in all walks of life — well-known 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, lecturers, etc. — smoke 
Tuxedo and testify to its soothing influence on the 
throat. 

A host of imitators bears testimony to the superior 
excellence of Tuxedo, but none has succeeded in dis- 
covering the ‘“Tuxedo process.’’ ‘T'uxedo still remains 
the mildest, most enjoyable and satisfactory smoking 
tobacco in America. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold Convenient pouch inner-lned 
lettering, curved to fit wierd {| with moisture- proof paper 


SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE 
us 2c in stamps for post- 


CE itepertiedie rhe 
° a 
“a sourenie En ETUX. 
ieee EDO tobacco. Address 


> MENTO iit Fifth Ane. Ave. 
= » ony Scag 


DONALD BRIAN 
Donald Brian, of “* Merry Widow" 
now starring in “ The wi Me fo Be 
“T have found that the use ¢ 

does not interfere with my sim 
On the contrary, 1’ve never 

im @ more pl 


beneficial smoke. 


FORREST HUFF 
Forrest Huff, now playing one of 
roles in the ‘Shubert production," hel 
Countess,” Says: 
“Tuxedo is miles ahead of anya 
tobacco I’ve ever tried. 
Tuxedo any time as a throat-soe 


Fond Hele 


MA 
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_HUMBIRD pst va 
w ays 
wok Tnenints prod 
“Th Rave Maia »” says: 
tuxedo surely is reg 
smoke. Cooland sysooth it 
voice, and it’s a wonder 
rest. I recommend Tuxedo 


all singers.” Y, % ae 
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